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ABSTRACT 


In his recent works Trotsky draws frequent parallels between the Russian Revolu- 
tion and earlier revolutions. Those parallels are intended to fit into the Marxian pattern 
of the inexorable historical process whereby, through ceaseless class struggle, a classless 
society will eventually be attained. Yet Trotsky also gives great weight as a factor in 
revolutionary action to the moral and intellectual character of individual leaders, at- 
tributing to Kerensky’s weakness and to Lenin’s strength respectively a large degree 
of responsibility for the temporary check and the eventual success of the 1917 move- 
ment. He maintains, however, that personalities become important only when and 
in so far as they embody “‘the objective necessity” of the historical action they propose. 
He nevertheless considers that historic personality reacts upon, as well as grows out of, 
social conditions. That concession leads him to recognize the possibility that a mere 
accident may sometimes determine the success or failure of a revolutionary outburst. 
In general he insists, however, that events “obey their own laws,” two of the most 
important being the law of combined development and the law of unevenness. The present 
author questions whether there are such “laws” and maintains that, in appealing to 
historic laws at all, Trotsky impairs his attack upon his opponents as weaklings and 
traitors. The author also questions the validity of several of Trotsky’s historical anal- 
ogies, particularly the comparison of the present Russian regime to the Thermidorian 
Reaction of the French Revolution. Trotsky’s unnecessarily abstruse discussion of 
“dual power” is likewise criticized as involving inexact comparisons. Yet his books 
contain some historical analogies that are illuminating. Moreover, Trotsky’s analysis 
of revolutionary “causes” seems to be comprehensive and satisfactory, even if some of 
his other generalizations are less happy. The author concludes that Trotsky’s efforts 
to force the history of the Russian Revolution into an “inevitable schematism” have 
not, on the whole, increased the otherwise great value of his books as historical docu- 
ments. 


In any discussion whether revolutions are or are not forms of 
social behavior which follow a general pattern and are subject to 
general laws, much depends upon one’s definition of the term “‘revo- 
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lution.” In his most recent books' Leon Trotsky, when he speaks of 
revolutions, makes clear that he usually means the several epochs 
in political-social history to which the name revolution is generally 
applied. He draws frequent parallels to the English revolutionary 
period in the seventeenth century, the French upheaval of the 
eighteenth century, and the Commune of 1871. He seems to define 
a revolution as a political movement which attempts to substitute 
one ruling group for another and, in so doing, to shift the balance of 
power from one social class to another. That is the usual conception 
of a revolution and it is a readily acceptable one. 

If such is the definition of revolution, everyone will agree that the 
following propositions are self-evident: (1) that there are some 
episodes in any two revolutions which bear a resemblance to each 
other; (2) that there are other episodes in any two revolutions which 
bear no resemblance whatsoever to each other. The first proposition 
follows from our definition of revolution; the second follows from the 
nature of man’s behavior. But when we have decided those two 
propositions we have decided almost nothing. If they are to have 
any meaning, they must be correlated and weighted in some way. 
The historian, fixing his attention upon what is particular in sepa- 
rate revolutions, often seems to say, “Although there are some epi- 
sodes in the revolutionary movement I am studying which bear a 
resemblance to those in other revolutions with which I am familiar, 
there are others which have no such resemblance.” The sociologist, 
fixing his attention upon revolutionary movements as types of social 
behavior, is obliged to say, “Although there are some episodes in 
the revolutionary movements with which I am familiar that bear no 
resemblance whatsoever to each other, there are others which bear 
such a resemblance.” 

The historian and the sociologist are equally right but they are 
not equally fortunate. For while it makes little difference to the his- 
torian of any given revolution whether the episodes he narrates are 
like or unlike those in another revolution, the sociologist has small 


* The History of the Russian Revolution, trans. Max Eastman (3 vols. in one; New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1937) and The Revolution Betrayed: What Is the Soviet Union 
and Where Is It Going? trans. Max Eastman (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 
1937-) 
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reason for writing about them at all if they do not lend themselves 
to generalization. The historian is under no pressure to find re- 
semblances; the sociologist is. While the historian, therefore, often 
is obtuse, the sociologist, probably just as often, is mistaken. The 
one sins by omission, the other by commission. No one has yet been 
able to determine which is the greater offense. 

The Marxist is in a worse position than the sociologist. To the 
historian it does not matter whether there is in human affairs the 
possibility of prediction and control; even for the sociologist, though 
he may often run the risk of Sinngebung des Sinnloses, it is possible 
to admit that some aspects of human behavior do not lend them- 
selves to generalization. The Marxian, however, is not only a 
sociologist but a sociologist dedicated to orthodox propositions. Re- 
gardless of how much he may agree or differ with other sociologists 
regarding the nature of revolution, to two things at least he is com- 
mitted in advance: he must entertain no doubt that in last analysis 
all revolutions are caused by conflicts of classes; and he is convinced 
that the goal of all sociopolitical development is the creation of a 
classless society. Thus, regarding both means and ends, the Marxist 
is as definitely committed in advance as ever the Jesuit is said to 
have been. If he differs from other Marxists on those two matters, 
it is only on the questions of tempo or degree, not on fundamentals. 
There is no need here to repeat the oft-told tale that Marxian means 
and Marxian ends are mutually contradictory, that only faith can 
make one feel certain that classes will disappear as a result of con- 
tinued class struggle. What is of more immediate interest to us is 
that Trotsky, wholly orthodox in those two regards, never seems to 
think that there can be any doubt about the eventual success of “the 
revolution,” and is, therefore, sure that any behavior which to his 
mind delays the coming of the revolution is due to the perversity of 
men. Where the Truth is revealed, the faithful are convinced that 
they can distinguish between right and wrong. 

That conviction, however, leads to a second paradox. If “revolu- 
tions take place according to certain laws” and the historian is com- 
pelled “‘to take his departure from the weighty facts of the social 
structure,” it follows that those who favor any given revolution are 

2 History of the Russian Revolution, II, iii-iv. 
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of the rising class which hopes to benefit by the success of the revolu- 
tion and that those who oppose it are of the temporarily predomi- 
nant but weakening class which hopes to benefit by its defeat. Repre- 
sentatives of both classes ought then to be motivated chiefly by their 
class interests, and personal moral shortcomings should not play a 
predominant part in the Marxian historian’s analysis of motives. 
Trotsky nevertheless cannot rid himself of notions of good and bad. 
If Milyukov and Kerensky stayed the victory of the proletariat, it 
was, in his mind, not only because they were bourgeois and, there- 
fore, acting their assigned parts in the class struggle but also because 
they were wicked self-seekers, sly conspirators, depraved haters of 
mankind—in short, Compromisers (with a capital C, for Trotsky 
admits that he himself sometimes compromised), who constantly 
and deliberately delayed the revolutionary process for their own 
selfish ends. It is quite possible that Trotsky is right on both scores. 
But if the accidents of personality play so large a part in determin- 
ing the tempo of the revolutionary process, what happens to 
dialectic? 

Or are the accidents of personality only to be found on the coun- 
terrevolutionary side and therefore easily allowed for in any rational 
scheme? Trotsky’s own answer to this question is negative. To be 
sure, he seldom sees any selfish motives in the bolshevik revolution- 
aries of 1917 (Stalin and future Stalinists excepted). But he admits— 
in fact, insists—that if it were not for the leadership of Lenin (and 
Trotsky), the October insurrection might never have taken place or 
would have been very different. The epic passages that deal with 
Lenin’s genius as a leader sound almost Carlylean in both style and 
philosophy. Of Lenin’s role in giving the bolsheviks direction after 
his return from abroad in April, he declares:’ ‘Inner struggle in the 
Bolshevik Party was absolutely unavoidable. Lenin’s arrival merely 
hastened the process. His personal influence shortened the crisis. 
Is it possible, however, to say confidently that the party without 
him would have found its road? We would by no means make bold 
to say that..... The role of personality arises before us here on a 
truly gigantic scale.’’ Lenin’s role in October was no less decisive: 
“Tf the Bolsheviks had not seized the power in October and Novem- 


3 Ibid., I, 330. 
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ber, in all probability they would not have seized it at all.”’* In both 
instances he contends, to be sure, that there was a revolutionary 
situation which had been created by materialistic factors. But “a 
revolutionary situation cannot be preserved at will.’’’ If Lenin had 
not grasped opportunity by the forelock, there would have been no 
revolution for Stalin to betray. “It is possible to let slip a victory 
at the very moment when it is within arm’s reach.’ 

It is only fair to repeat that Trotsky does claim that Lenin could 
have taken his leading role only because he “more fully and resolute- 
ly than others expressed . . . . the objective necessity”’ of the action 
he proposed.’? But by what yardstick does one determine objective 
necessity if it is not by success? If Zinoviev’s policy of temporary 
inaction had been adopted and in the end proved successful, would 
it not have been equally correct to maintain that he then would most 
fully have expressed “‘the objective necessity” of his proposal? Or, 
if it be argued (as Trotsky does not seem to argue; cf. the History, 
III, 284-85) that Zinoviev’s policy could not possibly have led to 
ultimate victory, then cannot Stalin’s success at the present moment 
be attributed to the fact that he most fully expresses “‘the objective 
necessity” of his policy? Why then does Trotsky maintain® that 
the sources of Stalin’s success “both real and pretended” are not 
to be found “‘in the extraordinary quality of the leadership” but in 
the conditions created by the revolution? What can “objective 
necessity”’ be but a good guess as to what will work, and therefore 
best determined by the most capable leaders? Why should the dis- 
cerning and the taking advantage of “objective necessity” in one 
case be laudatory and in another damnable? 

Trotsky’s revolutions thus seem little more than dramas with 
heroes and villains. They work themselves out not alone in ac- 
cordance with a sociological pattern but also by the accidents that 
determine the dramatis personae. It would be both erroneous and 
unjust to maintain that Trotsky is unaware that there is a paradox 
in his philosophy. He knows full well that revolutionary action is 
the result of a “complicated web of material and psychic forces.’’ 
4 Ibid., IIL, 154. 7 Ibid., IIL, 16s. 

5 Ibid. 8 Revolution Betrayed, p. 43. 
6 Jbid., I, 110. 9 History of the Russian Revolution, I, 121. 
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Indeed, he tries to resolve the paradox: ‘We do not at all pretend 
to deny the significance of the personal in the mechanics of the his- 
toric process, nor the significance in the personal of the accidental. 
We only demand that a historic personality, with all its peculiari- 
ties, should not be taken as a bare list of psychological traits, but as 
a living reality grown out of definite social conditions and reacting 
upon them. As a rose does not lose its fragrance because the natural 
scientist points out upon what ingredients of soil and atmosphere 
it is nourished, so an exposure of the social roots of a personality does 
not remove from it either its aroma or its foul smell.’’*° The admis- 
sion that a historic personality reacts upon definite social conditions 
as well as grows out of them is an important one for a Marxist to 
make. 

Trotsky even seems to go farther. He appears to concede that in 
our present state of knowledge of human psychology, since we do not 
know how any given social condition may affect a historic personal- 
ity, there is no possibility of predicting the future of any given revo- 
lution. The Revolution Betrayed is in fact almost nothing but a bitter 
lament over the sad errors Lenin and he made in their expectations 
and forecasts of international revolution after the initial victory of 
1917 in Russia. And at one point in his narrative of the February 
Revolution" Trotsky becomes almost mystical regarding the un- 
predictability of a revolutionary movement: ‘The psychological 
moment when the soldiers go over to the revolution is prepared by a 
long molecular process, which like other processes of nature, has its 
point of climax. But how determine this point? A military unit may 
be wholly prepared to join the people but may not receive the needed 
stimulus. The revolutionary leadership does not yet believe in the 
possibility of having the army on its side, and lets slip the victory. 
.... The critical hour of contact between the pushing crowd and 
the soldiers who bar their way has its critical minute. That is when 
the gray barrier has not yet given way, still holds together shoulder 
to shoulder, but already wavers, and the officer, gathering his last 
strength of will, gives the command: ‘Fire!’ The cry of the crowd, 
the yell of terror and threat, drowns the command, but not wholly. 
The rifles waver. The crowd pushes. Then the officer points the 


Tbid., p. 95. [bid., pp. 121-22. 
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barrel of his revolver at the most suspicious soldier. From the decisive 
minute now stands out the decisive second. The death of the boldest 
soldier, to whom the others have involuntarily looked for guidance, 
a shot into the crowd by a corporal from the dead man’s rifle, and 
the barrier closes. The guns go off of themselves, scattering the 
crowd into the alleys and backyards.” Trotsky here is probably 
thinking of 1905. “‘But how many times since 1905,” he asks, “has 
it happened otherwise!” Thus the mere accident whether it is some- 
one among the crowd or someone among the troops who has the 
courage to shoot first may determine the difference between 1905 
and 1917! Where then are the laws of revolutions? How can a 
man who is as intelligent as Trotsky in detecting the variable role of 
personality in revolution speak of “‘a historic process” as if it were 
teleological and fixed? Experience has obviously made him a realist 
in examining the past but has not spoiled the conviction which keeps 
him orthodox in his faith for the future. 

Faith results in apologetics; and apologetics take the form of ap- 
peal to sociological law and historical analogy. “Events,” Trotsky 
tells us* ‘“‘can neither be regarded as a series of adventures, nor 
strung on the thread of some preconceived moral. They must obey 
their own laws. The discovery of these laws is the author’s task.” 
There are two things to which Trotsky especially applies the name 
of law. Those are what he calls the law of unevenness, “‘the most gen- 
eral law of the historic process,”’ and, derived from the universal law 
of unevenness, ‘‘another law which for the lack of a better name, we 
may call the law of combined development.’’*3 By “unevenness” he 
means the condition to be found in every country whereby it is ad- 
vanced in certain regards and backward in certain others. By “com- 
bined development” he means the process by which a backward 
country borrows from advanced ones and assimilates new and modern 
institutions though at the same time maintaining other antiquated 
institutions. For Trotsky “the law of combined development”’ re- 
veals itself most indubitably in the history and character of Russian 
industry. “Thanks to this, Russian industry developed at certain 
periods with extraordinary speed..... In reality the possibility of 
this swift growth was determined by that very backwardness which, 


13 Ibid., p. xvii. 13 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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also, continued not only up to the moment of liquidation of the old 
Russia, but as her legacy up to the present day.’ In the very law of 
combined development he sees*’ the source of all Russia’s glory in 
1917 and sorrow since 1923: “The law of uneven development 
brought it about that the contradiction between the technique and 
property relations of capitalism shattered the weakest link in the 
world chain. Backward Russian capitalism was the first to pay for 
the bankruptcy of world capitalism. The law of uneven development 
is supplemented throughout the whole course of history by the law 
of combined development. The collapse of the bourgeoisie in Russia 
led to the proletarian dictatorship—that is, to a backward country’s 
leaping ahead of the advanced countries. However, the establish- 
ment of socialist forms of property in the backward country came 
up against the inadequate level of technique and culture. Itself born 
of the contradictions between high world productive forces and 
capitalist forms of property, the October revolution produced in its 
turn a contradiction between low national productive forces and 
socialist forms of property.” 

The fact that Russia, despite its having imported an advanced 
industrial technique, was still primitive in its property relations 
certainly helps to explain why backward Russia became the scene 
of the world’s most advanced revolutionary movement. And the fact 
that Russia, despite its having attempted to instal the most ad- 
vanced theory regarding property, still suffered from an inadequate 
industrial technique and culture certainly helps to explain why that 
revolutionary movement was “betrayed.” But neither fact would 
alone explain either the revolution or its betrayal. And how is either 
fact the result of law rather than of a particular series of historical 
happenings that may never again be matched in the world’s history 
—Tartar invasion, Byzantine influence, late importation of serfdom, 
exclusion of the French Revolution, late importation of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, defeat in the World War, corruption in high circles, 
and many other factors, antecedent, consequent, and intermediate 
to those? ‘“‘Unevenness,”’ tu be sure, and even “combined develop- 
ment,” but why “law”? Trotsky is certainly too intelligent and too 
well-informed an observer of historical events to wish to siniplify the 


*4 Ibid., p. 9. 8 The Revolution Betrayed, pp. 299-300. 
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complicated processes of history by giving the dignity of “law” to 
any set of conditions which, if one does not examine them too closely, 
can be found more than once in history. And that is said without 
irony. For not only is Trotsky intelligent and well informed, but 
the argument that it is sociological law which made inevitable both 
the bolshevik triumph of 1917 and its “betrayal” since 1923 can be 
used as a retort to the many pages in The Revolution Betrayed in 
which he sears the Stalinist bureaucracy for their perversion of the 
true spirit of the revolution. If they are acting in accordance with 
the “law of combined development,” then how are they traitors to 
the Revolution? Why, if laws determine what individuals must do, 
is Stalin any more than any others responsible for betraying the 
Revolution? Why would it not have served Trotsky’s purpose just 
as well to portray him, or Milyukov or Kerensky, as the instrument 
of a historic necessity rather than as a vile traitor or weakling? 

Nor is strength added to the force of Trotsky’s exposition and 
argument by his frequent appeal to historical analogy. The analogy 
is sometimes a good pedagogical and literary device. It heightens 
interest, creates respect for the author’s learning, and often adorns a 
tale or points a moral. But if it is to have any scientific value it must 
be accurately drawn and the two parts of it must coincide precisely. 
Little, for example, is gained by referring to the period since 1923, 
as Trotsky repeatedly does in The Revolution Betrayed, as Thermidor 
—unless he means merely to use a figure of speech to designate a 
period of reaction and return to normal. For if Russia is now going 
through its Thermidorian Reaction, then Trotsky was the Robes- 
pierre of the Russian Revolution. And Robespierre was not only 
physically dead after Thermidor, he was spiritually dead too, except 
as a slogan for hopeless conspirators like Babeuf to rally to, and, 
though restored to patriotic respectability by recent scholarship, has 
never become a potent factor in French politics since his death. The 
analogy to Trotsky may hold good even so, but certainly Trotsky, 
who looks for the working class in Russia “‘in its struggle for social- 
ism to debureaucratize the bureaucracy” should be the last to ad- 
mit that. 

And if Trotsky is the Robespierre of the Russian Revolution, who 
6 Thid., p. 301. 
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is the Barras? Stalin? But Trotsky himself implies that Stalin is the 
Bonaparte of Russia, and gives a whole section of his book"? to the 
analysis of ““Bonapartism as a Regime of Crisis.” “‘Caesarism,” he 
exclaims,"® “‘arose upon the basis of a slave society shaken by inward 
strife. Bonapartism is one of the political weapons of the capitalist 
regime in its critical period. Stalinism is a variety of the same 
system, but upon the basis of a workers’ state torn by the antago- 
nism between an organized and armed soviet aristocracy and the un- 
armed toiling masses. ... . Stalinism and fascism, in spite of a deep 
difference in social foundations, are symmetrical phenomena.” But 
if Stalin is Bonaparte then Russia has entirely skipped Thermidor— 
the period in which bourgeois control of society and government was 
re-established and a bureaucracy founded—and has gone directly 
into Bonapartism—the period of centralized bureaucracy under a 
dictator. It would appear that Trotsky means that Stalin was now 
Barras and now Bonaparte. In an article entitled ‘“Thermidorianism 
and Bonapartism”’ in the Militant for January 15, 1931, Trotsky 
made that clearer: ‘Revealing in the present Stalinist régime the 
elements of Thermidor and the elements of Bonapartism, we are far 
from falling into a contradiction, as is thought by those to whom 
Thermidorianism and Bonapartism represent abstractions and not 
living tendencies, one growing over into the other.”’ In 1931 at least, 
Trotsky used those terms merely as convenient labels for certain 
types of counterrevolutionary activity. That is legitimate and has 
its use. But in the present volumes, filled as they are with historical 
parallels, such labels become confusing because the past movements 
to which they refer are not sufficiently analogous to the present 
situations. 

Incidentally, the parallel to Thermidor also lacks “punch” as 
propaganda. Trotsky correctly appreciates” a point elaborated more 
recently in a book by Professor Georges Lefebvre, of the Sorbonne,” 
that the bureaucracy which the Reaction founded became the 
notables of Bonaparte, who in turn received places among those of 
the Restoration. Their descendants held on to their posts until the 
Third Republic and their influence is still to be traced in the bureau- 

11 [bid., pp. 273-79. 9 Cf. ibid., p. 98. 

18 Tbid., p. 278. 2° Les Thermidoriens (Paris, 1937). 
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cracy of twentieth-century France. Where Trotsky will find it hard 
to agree with M. Lefebvre is in the contention that the Thermi- 
dorians laid the foundations for one or two quite commendable insti- 
tutions which still affect the people of France. Thermidor, never- 
theless, seems to have had more lasting results, whether for good or 
evil, than the Robespierrist Republic of Virtue. If there is anything 
in revolutionary analogies, Trotskyites can derive little consolation 
from that. But who can say that there is in historical analogy any- 
thing more than an indication of one of the possible outcomes of a 
present situation? 

No other analogy is pushed so hard in Trotsky’s two most recent 
works as the one to Thermidor. There are several others, however, 
that are equally inaccurate and therefore meaningless. Trotsky 
seems to have learned his history of the French Revolution from 
Madelin™ and Jaurés.” Madelin he regards as a reactionary his- 
torian and often cites him only to deride his conclusions. For the 
opinions of the socialist Jaurés he shows greater respect. But it has 
been over a generation since Jaurés and Madelin wrote their vol- 
umes. Much new information and many new interpretations have 
become available since their accounts appeared. Few historians, 
since Mathiez’ day would believe, for example, that Danton was the 
leader of the insurrection of August 10, 1792, as Trotsky,?3 depend- 
ing on Jaurés, maintains. And most writers now think that Louis 
XVI was far from the amiable imbecile he once was supposed to 
have been. The opinion that Louis’ so-called diary revealed a 
“spiritual emptiness’”*4 is based upon a document which was meant 
primarily as a record of Louis’ luck in the chase and was intended 
to have no spiritual content. And Marie Antoinette is also nowadays 
given credit for greater ability and intelligence (at least in her later 
years) than she was once generally thought to have had. The close 
analogy that the author draws between the ill-starred French pair 
and their Russian counterparts therefore has greater literary than 


a Louis Madelin, La Révolution (Paris, 1911). 


22 Jean Léon Jaurés (ed.), Histoire socialiste (1789-1900) (13 vols.; Paris, 1900-1909). 
Jaurés himself wrote the first four volumes dealing with the period of the Constituent 
Assembly, the Legislative Assembly, and the National Convention, i.e., 1789-95. 


23 History of the Russian Revolution, III, 363. 4 Ibid., I, 92. 
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scientific value. Moreover, Trotsky seems able only rarely to discern 
any merit in an opponent. If the Tsarina Alexandra wished to take 
strenuous measures, it could be only because she was unimaginative 
and cruel; if the Tsar Nicholas wished to avoid strenuous measures, 
it could be only because he was weak and stupid. It is none too great 
a demand upon our credulity to conceive of both statements as true; 
but the general impression created by the author is that he is chiefly 
concerned with damning rather than explaining his enemy’s be- 
havior. That impression is not weakened when, to do so, he em- 
ploys an analogy of dubious accuracy. 

Or take the rather complicated discussion of “dual power.” 
Trotsky, because “an illumination of it has never appeared in his- 
toric literature,’ discourses on ‘“‘dual power’’ at considerable length 
(I, 206-15). By that phrase he designates that situation in prerevo- 
lutionary and revolutionary periods wherein an ascending class, 
though having secured a share of the sovereignty, is not yet suf- 
ficiently strong to oust the hitherto dominant class and is obliged to 
share sovereignty with it. Trotsky illustrates that situation by ex- 
amples from other revolutions. In fact, as he admits himself, he is 
not learning from the past to understand the present; rather “‘the 
mirror-like character of the February [1917] double government has 
enabled us better to understand those epochs in history when the 
same thing appears as a full-blooded episode in a struggle between 
two regimes.’’S There can be no quarrel with a historian who, suf- 
ficiently forearmed and cautious, exploits present experience to in- 
terpret past events. Moreover, in this instance, caution is not par- 
ticularly necessary, since it would seem obvious enough, without an 
elaborate appeal to historical precedents, that an ascending group 
must share sovereignty with still powerful rulers until it is sufficient- 
ly strong to oust them entirely and then must expect to have to 
share with other groups that are yet to ascend. When one appeals 
to history for analogy even of the obvious, however, one ought to be 
precise regarding one’s historical data. But in the statement that the 
French Constitution of 1791 “‘in reality concealed from the people, 
or tried to conceal, a double sovereignty,’’° Trotsky implies a kind 
of conspiracy which never existed, since almost no point was more 


Ibid., p. 213. % Tbid., p. 209. 
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openly debated in 1789-91 than that whether exactly such ‘“‘a double 
sovereignty”’ of king and bourgeoisie should be created. That was in 
fact the reason for “the fiction of a complete independence of the 
legislative and executive powers.’’ Indeed, in his exploitation of the 
French Revolution, Trotsky is not even careful. Elementary chrono- 
logical data are confused in the discussion of the Paris Commune, 
which is also made throughout its history to be an opponent of the 
Convention except when it dominated it.27 The Girondins are said 
to have ruled the Convention ‘‘with the hand of Terror.’’** Further- 
more, the use of such phrases as “armed plebians”’ to describe Crom- 
well’s army and “lowest depths of the petty bourgeoisie’’ to describe 
the Levellers”? reveals how easy it is to read present notions into 
past conditions if one starts out to prove rather than to test a 
hypothesis. On the other hand, the analogies drawn to the July 
days, when the Kerensky government succeeded in preventing Leftist 
demonstrations, are quite striking.*° They reveal several interesting 
points of comparison with the massacre of the Champ de Mars in 
1791, the June days of 1848, the Commune of 1871, and Spartacus 
week of 1919, though Trotsky fails to distinguish sufficiently between 
these movements which were only momentarily checked and those 
which were entirely arrested. 

The author’s weakness for historical analogies is a natural result 
of what he calls** “the inevitable schematism” of his chapters. To 
the same cause can be traced the numerous generalizations that dot 
his books. Some of them seem entirely valid. On the analysis of the 
causes of revolution there are many penetrating pages scattered 
throughout the volumes. In general, though he has nowhere 
“schematized” on that subject,*? it appears that he attributes revolu- 
tions chiefly to three antecedent conditions. Those are the weakness 
of the ruling classes, the discontent of the oppressed classes, and in- 
telligent leaders among the revolutionary minority. Receiving less 
space but equally important to Trotsky are two other antecedents, 
resulting in part from the first three. Those two are the spread of a 
revolutionary spirit among the people, or, in other words, the solidi- 

27 [bid., pp. 210-11. 3° Tbid., II, 77-82. 

28 Tbid., p. 211. a Tbid., I, xx. 

29 Tbid., p. 209. 32 Cf., however, ibid., III, 173-75. 
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fication of public opinion, and a revolutionary program. It is es- 
pecially significant that Trotsky does not identify the solicification 
of public opinion with class consciousness. “In reality,’ he says,3 
“classes are heterogeneous; they are torn by inner antagonisms, and 
arrive at the solution of common problems no otherwise than 
through an inner struggle of tendencies, groups and parties. .... 
An example of one party corresponding to one class is not to be found 
in the whole course of political history... .. ” Such an analysis of 
revolutionary “causes” seems to be sufficiently comprehensive and 
satisfactory. 

In some of his other generalizations Trotsky is, however, less 
happy. When he says*4 that “not one serious revolution yet.... 
has let the deposed monarch escape over the border,’’ he seems to 
deny seriousness to England in 1688 and Germany in 1918. Or when 
he asserts,*> “In the revolutions and military uprisings of all coun- 
tries the sailors have been the most explosive material,’”’ one wonders 
how this applies to revolutionary movements in such countries as 
Switzerland or Mexico. The contention that “the masses take part 
in events not at the bidding of doctrinaires, but at whatever time 
this flows inevitably from their own political development” may be 
true, but how would Trotsky go about establishing its truth to a 
skeptic? Though it is a penetrating observation on the whole, it 
smacks somewhat of overstatement to maintain that “the history 
of all revolutions and civil wars invariably testifies that a threatened 
or an overthrown ruling class is disposed to find the cause of its mis- 
fortunes, not in itself, but in foreign agents and emissaries.’”’ To 
quote approvingly** Machiavelli’s dictum that “whoever wants to 
found a republic in a country where there are nobles can only do thus 
if to begin with he exterminates them all” is, after the creation of the 
Third French Republic, to be guilty of an anachronism. Unless one 
uses the term “revolution” in such a sense as to exclude the Dutch 
and American wars of independence, it is certainly not “sufficiently 
well known that every revolution up to this time has been followed 


33 Revolution Betrayed, p. 267. 
34 History, I, 236. 
38 Ibid., p. 255. 36 Tbid., ITI, 4. 
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by a reaction, or even a counter-revolution.”’37 The Third French 
Republic, Mussolini, and Hitler too might be regarded as exceptions 
to the generalization made in the last quotation, but probably 
Trotsky thinks of them as being themselves reactionary or counter- 
revolutionary. In that case, however, why does he say, almost in the 
next breath,** that “periods of reaction are characterized above all 
by a lack of courageous thinking”? And how about Napoleon? Or 
does Trotsky deny that any of the cerebrations of reactionaries, 
whether courageous or not, may be classified as “‘thinking’’? 

In short, Trotsky’s generalizations too often show the weaknesses 
of schematizations based upon historical analogy. If they have valid- 
ity at all, they are likely to have it only within confines so narrow 
as to make them either commonplaces or too limited for purposes of 
predicting realistic developments. The author’s feeling that it was 
his task to discover laws led to “the inevitable schematism”’ which, as 
he himself feared,3® might repel the reader. It does more than that, 
however. Since Trotsky readily admits his partiality’? and antici- 
pates his critics in that regard, and since, except perhaps for details, 
there is little to argue about in his presentation of the particulars of 
the revolution, his schematization and the resulting evaluation of 
personalities also provide almost the only good basis for criticism by 
a mere historian of an important historical document by a principal 
actor in the events with which it deals. 

A curious error (not Trotsky’s) on the jacket of his History chal- 
lenges a comparison: “Had Napoleon employed his desolate St. 
Helena hours chronicling the Napoleonic era, books might have 
been born comparable to this of Leon Trotsky.” Napoleon, of 
course, did spend many of his St. Helena hours dictating his mem- 
oirs, and the books that were thereby produced were not only com- 
parable, they were, in one regard at least, superior to this one of 
Trotsky’s. Napoleon told us things about Napoleon that only 
Napoleon could have told us, for he was writing an apologia pro sua 
vita and not a chapter in a history of the class struggle. But Trotsky, 


37 Revolution Betrayed, p. 88. 
38 Tbid., p. 92. 


39 History, I, xx. 4° Ibid., pp. xx-xxi. 
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probably a much more learned man and certainly a better-trained 
writer than Napoleon, here tells us little about Trotsky, except for 
what he betrays of Trotsky’s character and parades as Trotsky’s 
philosophy. It is, of course, unfair to hold Trotsky responsible for 
an error committed by his publisher’s advertising staff. Moreover, 
it is only fair to recollect that Trotsky has already given us a quite 
intimate account of his own role in the revolutionary movement.* 
Of his two more recent books, and especially of The History of the 
Russian Revolution, it is nonetheless true that, because Trotsky 
chose to indulge in dialecticism rather than in memoirs, sociology is 
not much the richer and history is indeed the poorer. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


4 My Life: An Attempt at an Autobiography (New York, 1930). 


ACCULTURATION AMONG THE 
LOUISIANA FRENCH" 


T. LYNN SMITH AND VERNON J. PARENTON 


ABSTRACT 


The current obscurity enveloping the social process of acculturation challenges the 
analytical and descriptive skill of the sociologist. Louisiana, settled by a gradual in- 
filtration of numerous and diverse European stocks, as well as a variety of distinct 
African types, offers an unexcelled laboratory for a study of this phenomenon. Of par- 
ticular interest in this respect is the extent to which the white elements in this extremely 
heterogeneous mass have been absorbed into the French (mainly Acadian) culture of 
south Louisiana. Deiler, in a pioneering study of acculturation, demonstrated beyond 
all doubt the Germanic origin of many well-known Louisiana ‘‘French’”’ family names. 
The assimilation of the Spanish and Anglo-Saxons by this virile group was even more 
significant, since it took place in spite of official efforts to accomplish the opposite. A 
social survey conducted in 1934 in two Louisiana parishes having a large Acadian 
population revealed entire households of various ethnic elements other than French 
who nevertheless claimed French descent and spoke French by preference. This trans- 
formation of the heterogeneous diversity of ethnic elements into the homogeneous 
Acadian ethnic and cultural unity resulted largely from the presence of the following 
factors: (1) the intermarriage of the Acadian and French maidens with the masculine 
newcomers; (2) the dominance of the Acadian mother in child-rearing; (3) the influence 
of the Catholic priest; (4) the esprit de corps of the French-speaking people which 
engendered imitation; and finally, (5) the way of life of the Acadians. 


The study of acculturation should be the interest par excellence 
of the sociologist. To this important social process are probably due 
many of the effects popularly attributed to biological inheritance. 
And yet little is known concerning the nature of this process, the 
mechanisms through which it works, the factors conditioning its op- 
eration, the relative strength of various cultures in their interactions 
with one another, etc. Adequate understanding of the processes of 
acculturation and assimilation still await analysis and description 
by the ethnologist, the sociologist, the linguist, and the historian. 
But it should be stressed that the task is a laborious one—in this 
as in many other fields there is no short cut to knowledge. 

Louisiana is unexcelled as a laboratory in which to study the 
process of acculturation. From the earliest colonial period one of 
the outstanding characteristics of Louisiana has been the hetero- 
geneity of the ethnic elements populating the province. Beginning 
with the period of French colonization and domination (1718-64) 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., April 1, 1938. 
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and increasing throughout the period of Spanish domination (1765- 
1803) there occurred a gradual (and sometimes wholesale) infiltra- 
tion of Germans, French—Canadians, Spaniards, Acadians, Islenos, 
English, Scotch, Dutch, Irish, Jews, refugees from Cuba and Santo 
Domingo, political émigrésfrom various parts of Continental Europe,” 
as well as a variety of distinct types of ethnic elements emerging 
from the dark continent of Africa, not to mention the diverse stocks 
represented among the native Indians of the area. 

As early as 1817 Samuel Brown, a traveler visiting the state re- 
marked in his the Western Gazeteer, or Emigrants Directory, that 
“«. .. here [in New Orleans] in half an hour you can see and speak 
to Frenchmen, Spaniards, Danes, Swedes, Germans, Englishmen, 
Portuguese, Hollanders, Mexicans, Kentuckians, Tennesseans, 
Ohionians, Pennsylvanians, New-Yorkers, New-Englanders, and a 
motley group of Indians, Quadroons, Africans, &c.’’4 

Today, more than one hundred years after Brown’s deemtion. 
the remarkable fact confronting the investigator is the extent to 
which the white elements in this extremely heterogeneous ethnic 
mass have been absorbed into the French (mainly Acadian) culture 
of south Louisiana. From a heterogeneous diversity of ethnic ele- 
ments there has evolved, in the “bayou country,” a homogeneous 
ethnic and cultural unity. 

For several years the writers have been interested in acculturation 
as it operates among the French-speaking population of south 
Louisiana. Observations carried on over a period of seven years have 
revealed the high degree of vitality exhibited by the culture of these 
people. As has been written on another occasion: 

Of all rural people, the Acadians of southwest Louisiana appeared to the 
writers to be most important for a study in this connection. They are a homo- 
geneous people of French descent set apart from neighboring groups by lan- 
guage, religion, and customs, and have maintained in unaltered simplicity 
many of the ways and manners of their forefathers. While holding tenaciously 


to the lands settled by their progenitors, these people have resolutely resisted 
cultural influences which have been impinging upon them from surrounding 


2 See F. X. Martin, The History of Louisiana (New Orleans: J. A. Greshman, 1882), 
passim; cf. N. M. Miller Surrey, The Commerce of Louisiana during the French Regime, 
1699-1763 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1916), passim. 


3See Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1922), p. 300. 


4H. C. Southwick, Auburn, New York, 1817, p. 148. 
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groups. Indeed, they have shown an unlimited capacity for absorbing the 
extraneous population elements coming among them. In many cases they have 
stamped the cffspring of intermarriages with their own customs and traditions, 
the change from an Anglo-Saxon to a French cultural heritage sometimes taking 
place in a single generation. The degree to which members of this group have 
retained old forms and customs and the success they have had in repelling 
influences from other population groups make them a particularly significant 
group to study.s 


The broad outlines of the subject are quite well known. Thus, the 
data of history indicate that the French assimilated the Germans 
while both were under Spanish rule and both subject to strenuous 
programs designed to stamp them with a Spanish cultural heritage. 
But the virile French culture was not content with this, and even 
made a beginning at swallowing the politically dominant Spaniards 
themselves, a beginning which has been practically consummated 
during the American period while both were enveloped in the so- 
called melting pot which was heralded as bringing about American- 
ization. Under American rule the Louisiana French have, to the 
present time, perpetuated their language and culture and, at the 
same time, have absorbed most of the diverse Anglo-Saxon ethnic 
elements which have settled among them. 

But although the general outlines are well known, most of the 
details are lacking, and for the sociologist the details are absolutely 
essential, especially for the sociologist who would understand the 
process of acculturation. Although early travelers commented brief- 
ly on this process of acculturation,® only one thoroughgoing study, 
that by J. Hanno Deiler,’ is known to the writers. 


5’ T. Lynn Smith and Lauren C. Post, ‘‘The Country Butchery: A Co-operative 
Institution,” Rural Sociology, II (1937), 335-37- 


6 See, e.g., Frederick Law Olmstead, who wrote as follows about the assimilation of 
Dutch who settled in the prairie west of Opelousas: ‘“They spoke only French, though 
understanding questions in English. The man and his wife—an energetic but worn 
woman—spoke French or English indifferently, even to one another, changing, often 
in a single sentence. He could not tell us which was his mother tongue; he had always 
been as much accustomed to the one as to the other. He said he was not a Frenchman, 
but a native, American-born; but afterwards he called himself a ‘Dutch-American,’ a 
phrase he was unable to explain. He informed us that there were many ‘Dutch- 
French’ here, that is, people who were Dutch, but who spoke French’’ (Cotton King- 
dom, II [New York: Mason Bros., 1861], 39-40). 


7 The Settlement of the German Coast of Louisiana and the Creoles of German Descent 
(Philadelphia: American Germanica Press, 1909). 
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Deiler, in his study of the first German settlements (the so-called 
German coast) on the Mississippi River above New Orleans, has 
made a contribution of fundamental importance. By carefully in- 
specting original sources, meticulously studying old church records, 
scrutinizing the documents of the Louisiana Historical Society, and 
examining the archives of the city of New Orleans, he completed ex- 
tensive genealogies of thirty families of German descent. By this 
procedure he demonstrated beyond all doubt the German origin of 
many well-known Louisiana “French” family names. Thus one of 
his most important sources was the official census made of the Ger- 
man coast in November, 1724. This he correlated with church rec- 
ords to develop complete genealogies which show, for example, that 
the family name Toups goes back to Caspar Dubs, who came from 
the neighborhood of Zurich, Switzerland; Haydel, to Ambros Heidel 
of Neukirchen, electorate of Mayence; Rome to Johann Rommel of 
Kinhart, Palatinate; Tregre, to Andreas Traeger, from Donau- 
woerth, Bavaria; Waguespack to Joseph Waguesbach of Schwobs- 
heim, Upper Alsace; Folse to Johann Jacob Foltz of Ramstein, 
Palatinate; Leche to Thomas Lesch, birthplace not given; and 
Webre to Johann Weber, who was born near Fort Kehl, Baden.’ 

The care and skill necessary in unraveling some of these transi- 
tions is well illustrated in the following quotation: 

Also Christian names as well as the names of places (see Ettler, from Colmar) 
and nicknames become family names. 

The daughter of one Jacob Helfer was entered into the marriage register as 
““Mademoiselle Yocle,’’ because her father was called familiarly “Jockel,’’ which 
is a nickname for Jacob. 

The family of Thomas Lesch was for some time lost to me until I recovered 
it under the name of “Daumas”’ = “Thomas.” 

Remarkable was the fate of the name “‘Hofmann.”’ The forms Ofman, Auf- 
man, Eaufman, Haufman, Ophman, Oghman, Olphman, and Ocmane were not 
the only changes that occurred. The family came from Baden and thus “de 
Bade”’ was often added to the name. In course of time the people forgot the 


meaning of “de Bade,’’ and a new name was formed, “‘Badeau,”’ with a feminine 
form, “Badeauine.’’? 


8 Jbid., pp. 87-94; cf. Lubin F. Laurent, “History of St. John the Baptist Parish,” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VII (1924), 318-109. 


9 Ibid., pp. 124-25. 
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Deiler also traces some German Creole families, such as Klein- 
peter and Ory, back to Maryland,” and indicates, too, that Swiss 
soldiers were settled on the German coast." He deplores the fact 
that the process of acculturation was so thorough that, without 
exception, the names of all these first German colonists were 
changed, frequently beyond recognition; changed so completely that 
almost all knowledge of Germanic origin disappeared.” In fact, the 
acculturation of these Germans was so complete that only through 
Deiler’s own work were their true origins revealed. Recently the 
writers in discussing ethnic extraction with a civil official of a south 
Louisiana Parish—whom Deiler proved to be a direct descend- 
ant of the first German settlers—were met with this retort: “I don’t 
care what the record shows, you can’t make a German out of a 
Frenchman, much less a Creole-French like me. Besides, my father 
and grandfather spoke only French.”” A member of one of the pro- 
fessions, by the name of Toups, laughingly relates about the con- 
sternation he felt during his college days when his professor, with 
serious mien, informed him that Toups was of Chinese origin. 

Deiler also brings out several important points bearing on the 
mechanisms of acculturation. Thus, his study indicated that the 
German language disappeared most rapidly in cases where a Ger- 
man married a French girl."? Of fundamental importance was the 
fact that many early German colonists were unable to read and write 
and that their children had to accept whatever spellings French and 
Spanish officials and priests told them and placed in the official 
documents. This is also cited by Deiler as an important factor in the 
situation."4 Finally, he indicates that the colonists themselves did 
not pronounce their own names correctly but in dialect, a fact which 
facilitated ready change. 

Unfortunately, studies comparable to Deiler’s are lacking for the 
ethnic groups other than German. In many ways the acculturation 
of the Spanish and Anglo-Saxons by the Louisiana French is even 
more significant, since it took place in spite of official efforts to ac- 


10 Op. cit., pp. 105-11. 


™ Ibid., p. 105; cf. Charles Gayarre, Louisiana: Its History as a French Colony, I 
(New York: J. Wiley, 1852), 72. 


Ibid., pp. 119-20. 3 Ibid., p. 119. "4 Ibid., p. 120. 
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complish the opposite. In the case of the Spanish, even the bitter 
antagonism between the Spanish and the French elements has not 
been sufficient to keep the latter from assimilating the former. In 
sharp contrast is the situation in other parts of the state where 
French were not present. Today at Robeline, Louisiana, are to be 
found the descendants of the Spaniards of the old post of Los Adaes. 
These people have maintained themselves as a Spanish cultural 
island in a sea of Anglo-Saxon ethnic elements." 

On the other hand, consider the cultural and political situation 
facing the Acadian migrants. Granted a place of refuge in Louisiana 
by the Spanish officials of the province, the homeless, wandering 
Acadians—clinging tenaciously to the customs and traditions of their 
beloved Acadie—as early as 1765, began drifting into the unsettled 
areas of south Louisiana. A number of these people settled along the 
Mississippi in the territory now comprising the parishes of St. James, 
St. John, and Ascension, and along both banks of Bayou Lafourche. 
The remainder moved farther westward and settled along Bayou 
Teche, and in the Attakapas country.”® 

Coincidental with the exodus of the Acadians to Louisiana, the 
Spanish government was making serious efforts to populate, colonize, 
and acculturize the province with Spaniards and Spanish culture for 
the benefit of Spain. Accordingly, in 1778, a considerable number of 
Spanish families from the Canary Islands (Islenos) were brought to 
Louisiana at the king’s expense and formed the settlenemts of Terre- 
au-Boeufs, in St. Bernard Parish, Galveztown, on the Amite River, 
New Iberia on Bayou Teche, and Valenzuela on Bayou Lafourche. 
They were supplied with cattle, fowl, and farming implements, and 
rations were promised them for a period of four years out of the 
king’s store.*? 

It was the object of the Spanish government to make these four 
settlements not only thoroughly Spanish in population but also in 
manners and customs in order to assimilate the meager group of 


8 For this group of Louisiana Spanish consult Herbert E. Bolton, The Spanish 
Borderlands (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921), pp. 250-51; cf. P. A. Morse, 
‘‘Natchitoches and the North-western Region of Louisiana,’’ De Bow’s Review, VI 
(August, 1848), 108. 


*6 Consult the works of Martin and Gayarre referred to elsewhere in this paper. 


17 Martin, op. cit., pp. 223-24. 
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Frenchmen settled in these rural areas. Accordingly, churches were 
established, Spanish Capuchin priests, who in most instances spoke 
only Spanish, were imported to look after the morals and social life 
of the settlers as well as help the Spanish officials supervise the ac- 
tions of the recalcitrant Frenchmen, most of whom had love neither 
for Spain nor for Spanish rule. Civil authorities were, whenever pos- 
sible, Spaniards, and the whole aspect of social interaction took on 
more or less a typical Spanish atmosphere. 

It was in two of these Spanish settlements, i.e., on Bayou La- 
fourche and Bayou Teche, that a part of the early Acadian migrants 
had been settled, and it was also these two settlements that re- 
ceived the bulk of the second Acadian migration, shortly after 1785. 
These were the Acadians whom the English had previously dumped 
and strewn along the eastern coast of the United States and in the 
‘West Indies. Having heard of the good fortune of their relatives in 
Louisiana, they were allowed to join them. 

Settled at long last in a peaceful abode—Spanish Louisiana—the 
Acadians began in earnest to transform their new habitat into a 
second Acadie, in customs as well as in all phases of their culture. 
In the course of time original French and Spanish settlers began 
marrying Acadian maidens. From 1820 on, various Anglo-Saxon 
elements settled along the bayous of south Louisiana and a number 
of them also married Acadian girls. Now, the offspring resulting 
from these marriages were, in practically all instances, thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with the culture of their Acadian mother in language, re- 
ligious beliefs, amusements, food habits, as well as various other 
forms of social interactions indigenous to this group. So thorough 
was this process of cultural inculcation, assimilation, and absorption 
of all the extraneous human element that came among them that two 
generations usually sufficed for Irish, named McCarthy, O’Brien, 
Hanks, and Collins; Germans, named Chutz, Foltz, Zweig, and 
Hymel; English, named Jewell and White; to become thoroughly 
acculturated as Acadians. Today, many of these people have lost 
entirely the knowledge of their original stock, and claim to be pure 
descendants of the original Acadians who settled Louisiana. 

Some data of importance in this connection were secured in a 
social survey conducted in 1934 in two Louisiana parishes having 
a large Acadian population—Assumption and Terrebonne. Here 
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were found entire households of various ethnic elements other than 
French who nevertheless claimed French descent and spoke French 
by preference. For example, out of twenty-two Spanish" families’? 
studied, the members of three spoke French only; members of five 
spoke principally French, being barely able to understand and speak 
the most simple English; thirteen were bilingual, but with a definite 
French preference; while only one person out of the twenty-two 
households retained a bare speaking knowledge of Spanish. 

In the case of the German, out of seventeen families interviewed, 
the members of one spoke French principally, understanding very 
little English; those of eleven spoke French by preference; and two 
gave English as the only language spoken. None retained a knowl- 
edge of German. 

Fourteen families of English descent were reported in the sched- 
ules, of whom three spoke English only; two, English by preference; 
and nine, principally French, understanding but little English. 

There were only six Irish families included in the sample. Of 
these, one household spoke English only, two gave English prefer- 
ence, while the remaining three spoke mainly French. In this group, 
one head of a household insisted that he was of Acadian descent, 
despite the fact that he was named McCarthy. As a matter of fact, 
he is a descendant of an old Irish family which settled on one of the 
interior bayous of Assumption Parish and which grew sugar cane 
there as early as 1860,” but which had been assimilated long ago by 
the Acadians. 

An example of how a segregated extraneous group has, neverthe- 
less, been affected by the dominant French culture is illustrated by 
the interesting case of the so-called Sabines, who settled in Terre- 
bonne Parish along the banks of the various bayous and marshy 
fringes of the Gulf of Mexico. 

These Sabines are considered locally as a hybrid of three races, 


"8 So classified on the basis of the name. 
19 Family is used as synonymous with household in this paper. 


20 See P. A. Champomier, Statement of the Sugar Crop Made in Louisiana in 1860, 
where his forefather was living in almost the same spot as he now occupies (New 
Orleans: Cook, Young & Co., 1861). 
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i.e., Indians, Negroes, and Whites, with the three racial elements 
predominating in the order named. 

Rejected by the white society and unwilling to fraternize with the 
Negroes, the Sabines stand aloof—an endogamous group—suspend- 
ed so to speak between two social worlds, reflecting in their lives the 
tragedy of a people doomed to racial isolation. But if the Sabines 
are hedged between two social milieux, their culture, so far as lan- 
guage is con.erned, is certainly rooted with that of the French. Of a 
total of sixty-five families interviewed, exactly 100 per cent used the 
French language by preference; and of these, thirty-two (49 per 
cent) spoke French exclusively. Yet in names and in their ethnic 
white strains they are not by any means exclusively French. Ele- 
ments of Spanish, German, Irish, and English blood, as well as 
French, flow in their veins. Such names as Rodrigues, Trosclair, 
Frederick, Fitch, Wilson, Smith, Robinson, and Dean are popular 
among the Sabines. In religion as well as in language composition, 
the French culture predominates, as Catholicism is the one dominant 
creedal belief of these Sabines. 

Another interesting group in this particular parish that has also 
been assimilated by the French culture is the English-Scotch settle- 
ment that stretches along Bayou du Large for seven or eight miles. 
Extracting their living largely from nature, these settlers, who, tradi- 
tion has it, drifted here from the hills of Kentucky and Tennessee 
about four generations ago, have from the beginning existed on a 
system of collective economy. These people, in the words of Miss 
Connely—who as a school teacher has been among them for the past 
eleven years—“have adapted themselves to the customs and modes 
of living of the French and Spanish inhabitants and so became a 
part of southwestern Louisiana.”’* They have intermarried with the 
French, which accounts for such French names as De Hart and Vin- 
cent. 

So in simplicity and complacency, the fair-complexioned, blue-eyed, blond- 
haired descendants of the English-Scotch live on the serene banks of Bayou du 


Late... As Herbert Vincent puts it: ‘We don’t know how we came here— 
we just came. We’re part of the bayou now like the limb on that oak tree.’’? 


at See the featured article in the Times-Picayune (New Orleans, March g, 1938). 
22 Thid. 
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In their contacts with the Germans, the English, the Irish, the 
Dutch, the Scotch, and the Spanish, the Acadians always proved 
their own culture to be the most persistent. Content with their own 
mode of life, fully as ethnocentric as their more literate neighbors,” 
the Acadians have refused to be “inspired with wants which they 
could not shake off,’’ and to become dependent upon those on whom 
they would have had “to rely for the gratification of their newly ac- 
quired tastes and vices.’’4 Instead, they have accultured thousands 
from various other ethnic groups into their own persistent cultural 
mold. 

In summary, the harsh and cruel fate experienced by the homeless 
Acadian unfortunates—forcefully strewn, and segregated without 
regard to family ties, from Massachusetts to Georgia; and reduced 
to abject poverty and a most miserable existence—so reacted on the 
entire Gestalt of this group as to make them cling all the more tena- 
ciously to their mode of living, irrespective of consequences, so bitter 
had been their experience under a different culture. Unyielding in 
their own culture, it appears to the writers that the most important 
factors in their acculturation of others have been: (1) the intermar- 
riage of the Acadian and the French maidens with the males who 
constituted the bulk of the newcomers; (2) the dominance of the 
Acadian mother in all matters pertaining to the child, the mothers’ 
thorough inculcation of the offspring with all phases of Acadian cul- 
ture; (3) the tremendous influence and control of the French Catho- 
lic priest over his parishioners; and (4) the esprit de corps of the 
French-speaking people which engendered imitation. Finally, (5) 
the way of life of these people, animated with /a joie de vivre,?5 is—as 
expressed in the saying of a recently accultured Anglo-Saxon mem- 
ber—“‘easy to catch, and once caught, who in the hell wants to 
change?”’ 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
*3 The ethnocentrism of both parties when cultural contacts occur is clearly de- 


scribed in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, I (Cleve- 
land: Burrows Co., 1896-1901) 171-77. 


24 Charles Gayarre, Louisiana, II, 25. 


*s For this phase of the Acadian culture see Vernon J. Parenton, ‘‘Notes on the 
Social Organization of a French-speaking Village in South Louisiana,’”’ Social Forces, 
Vol. XVII, No. 1 (1938). 
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CHANGES IN RURAL FRENCH-CANADIAN CULTURE 
HORACE MINER 


ABSTRACT 

French-Canadian culture is losing its folk nature even in the rural regions. The cul- 
ture shift is toward urbanization and anglicization. The change is evidenced in an 
altered economy—a shift from practical economic independence to dependence upon 
the factories and markets of Canada and the United States. The culture context of 
English words borrowed by the French indicates the greatest diffusion to be of technical 
and mechanical items, clothing, and business concepts. The French-Canadian family 
system depends upon many children for its proper economic functioning. These chil- 
dren were once absorbed by the rural culture itself, but land pressure has forced non- 
inheriting offspring into industrial cities. The isolation which maintained the old cul- 
ture is being broken because of the structural needs of the rural society itself. These 
internal problems have also created a new marginal economic type living in the rural 
regions by government road work, peddling, or some special skill. This group is not 
well integrated into the old culture patterns based on a farming economy. A declining 
birth-rate in response to the same problem has been almost offset by reduced infant 
mortality. The adjustment of the rural culture is not yet made, but the effects of the 
attempted adjustments are evident. 

French-Canada has only recently begun to attract the interest 
of students of society which its peculiar cultural conditions would 
seem to merit. The interrelation of French and English in Quebec 
has been indicated with special emphasis on the urban situation." 
It is the purpose of the present discussion to consider the nature 
and mechanics of culture change among the rural French-Canadians 
who are not bilingual and who have no direct contact with the 
Eaglish. 

The actual field work for this study was carried on in St. Denis, 
one of the longest-settled parishes to have maintained its traditional 
nature.? The first settlements on the lands of the parish were made 
around 1680, and several families have been on the same lands for 
nine generations. The parish maintains its old economy based on 
general agriculture without marked crop specialization. There are 
no English residents, even in summer. Still, in every phase of life 


in St. Denis one finds culture changes which have come about in the 


* Everett C. Hughes, “The French-English Margin in Canada,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXIX, No. 1 (July, 1933), 1-11. 


2 The field period covered eleven months in the parish, and was made possible 


by a grant from the Social Science Research Council, for which the writer desires to 
express his gratitude. 
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last one or two generations. The rural French-Canadian culture has 
changed more in the last forty years than it did in the preceding 
century. An intimate analysis of the parish social structure showed 
the direction of these changes and also indicated the reasons for 
these altered folkways. Here we shall devote our attention ex- 
plicitly to the problems associated with this breakdown of old tradi- 
tions and the diffusion of urban traits into the country. 

The social organization of the rural French in Canada is losing 
its folk character. Folk songs have lost their place in the life, and 

-folk tales no longer have their old appeal. Folk medicine is giving 
way more slowly but the doctor and public health nurse are making 
inroads. Many of the old culture traits are so closely allied to the 
thrifty, close family economy that they have resisted change to 
a remarkable degree. Thus, flax is flailed, wool is spun and woven, 
and clothes are made from this local étoffe. The family bread is 
baked in outdoor ovens. The soap is made in great cauldrons. 

Some of the traits have resisted change but there are many signs 
of alteration. Every farm has its threshing machine. All wool is 
carded at a mill. Some clothing is bought from the store and by 
catalogue, and city fashions have local social value. A baker passes 
through the parish twice a week. Soap is bought in some quan- 
tity from the local store and lye for home soap production is no 
longer made. These trends are toward industrialization and urban- 
ization—toward the acquisition of city manners. The reason for the 
change is not simply the proximity of the urban culture to the rural, 
nor is the change to be understood simply in terms of rising stand- 
ards of living, for the standards of the day-laboring families have 
declined. 

Fundamentally the culture shift is toward increasing dependence 
of the local society upon the great industrial civilization of which it 
is becoming a part. The old social structure, its sanctions and mores, 
were based on an independent, self-sufficient farming economy. With 
the exception of a very few items obtainable in trade, all an indi- 
vidual’s needs were satisfied through locally practiced techniques 

and locally produced materials. As long as this local independence 

was maintained there was no concern about social or economic con- 
ditions in the rest of the world. This self-sufficient economy was 
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made possible by a family system which provided adequate mains 
d’oeuvre to feed and clothe the habitants without the use of farm 
machinery. Such tools and simple equipment as were necessary 
were made locally. This economy and family system were struc- 
turally dependent upon a continual supply of new land upon which 
surplus children could be established. New France provided these 
conditions for over two centuries. 

During the settlement and expansion period the rural parishes 
were not dependent upon a money economy. The money which was 
used consisted of currency of half a dozen different countries.’ If 
a man wanted to buy a carriole he could use either crop capital or 
the money into which it might have been converted. Transporta- 
tion difficulties favored money exchange in preference to barter in 
kind over any distance. But the large cities were easily accessible 
only to a few parishes. The remote parishes had less use for money 
as their inhabitants never got to the city. Even commerce with the 
itinerant peddler was often in kind. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, young men were 
forced to go farther and farther afield to find land on which to settle 
In those times rural sons were rarely given advanced education as 
there was not the capital with which to train boys for professions. 
New settlements, such as that around Lac St. Jean, absorbed some 
of the new generations. The movement was toward more and more 
marginal land. The shift from a self-sufficient to a dependent econo- 
my is best understood in terms of this increasing land pressure. In 
other words, the basic human geographic conditions upon which the 
social structure was built were being altered through the operation 
of the social system itself. The changed land conditions in turn 
created problems in the society, which was based upon specific geo- 
graphic requirements, and the society changed to meet the problems. 

This suggests another consideration in the study of cultural inte- 
gration. Not only must the degree of integration within the society 
be considered but also the degree to which the culture is adjusted 


3 Words used in referring to the present standardized currency reflect the variation 
existing well past the conquest. Piastre and sou are used for ‘dollar’ and ‘‘cent,”’ and 
trente sous carries the connotation of its old equivalent, “‘twenty-five cents.”” The term 
louis has died out only in the last fifty years. 
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to its habitat.‘ If this adaptation of the society to the environment 
is bad in terms of the immediate economy, the integration of purely 
social elements based on the economy will be weak. If the adjust- 
ment is poor from a long term view, the integration of the purely 
social elements may be of a high degree for centuries.‘ 

French-Canadian culture was one which had a high degree of 
internal social integration based on a short-term adjustment to the 
environment. It took two centuries for the weakness of the terri- 
torial adjustment to appear. The problem having arisen, the society 
has tried to adjust itself, to integrate itself more adequately to its 
environment. In so doing, it has seized upon elements of American 
social environment, in contrast to the purely physical environment 
on which French-Canadian culture was once founded. The growing 
dependence on this new and unstable environment has made the 
culture subject to the vicissitudes of an industrial culture whose 
own integration is very weak. 

Land pressure alone created the structural problem in the society, 
and accounts for the necessity for change and some of the actual 
changes; but an even greater amount of change is only indirectly 
related to the basic structural problem. The growing lack of land 
forced parents to seek other outlets for their children. The society 
was experiencing trial-and-error behavior in an attempt to find a 
solution to its problem. The conflict between the old patterns of es- 
tablishment and the lack of land was a gradually growing one. There 
was no sudden disruption of the traditional ways—only an increasing 
attempt to find other ways. All of the new ways involved depend- 
ence upon the industrial civilization surrounding the old culture. 
The diffusion of elements of material and nonmaterial culture from 
the cities to the country has been a feature of this growing depend- 
ence of the latter on the former.® Good unsettled lands being rare, 
one way of placing children was to educate them or to buy farms 


4 The former has been designated as internal integration, the latter as external inte- 
gration. 


5 Such cases would involve some exhaustion of the local habitat. 


6 A unique feature of diffusion from industrial society is the concerted effort of this 
type of culture to inject its material culture into the borrowing society—the attempt to 
‘create a market.” 
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from farmers willing to move to more marginal land. These two 
simple possibilities implied basic social changes. Each necessitated 
capital in money. The only way to secure such capital was to sell 
produce to the cities. Traditional modes of agriculture did not fur- 
nish a surplus of produce. Agricultural methods were changed in 
order to develop a surplus. These changes were aided and abetted 
by representatives of the urban industrial society which was to ab- 
sorb the surplus. Primary among the changes was the adoption of 
simple farm machinery: harrows, mowers, binders, and small 
threshing machines. Crop rotation was also introduced. These in- 
novations made possible the development of a crop surplus. The 
raising of animals for market was less dependent upon outside fac- 
tors other than the market, but crop surplus made the feeding of 
more animals possible. The crop and animal surplus did give the 
farmer money with which to establish his children, but he had lost 
his old independent economy and had become dependent upon items 
of material culture which he could not produce but had to buy with 
part of his surplus. Even more vital, the placement of children now 
became increasingly dependent upon the fluctuating market from 
which the farmer got his money. He is now doubly dependent upon 
the cities, not for the support of his family—for the old economy did 
that—but for the placing of his children. 

About the same time that these changes in agricultural method 
were being effected, another outlet was found for unestablished chil- 
dren. This was in industrial and urban employment. The need for 
workers in these places caused the great emigration of available 
farmers’ children from the country to cities in the United States and 
Canada. This new form of economic establishment completed the 
solution of the structural situation produced by the exhaustion of 
available land. It will be noted that this solution, like the others, 
was based on a new type of environment—a social rather than a 
physical environment. That this new environment was unstable, 
as the old one had not been, was discovered with the economic de- 
pression. Farmers might lose one crop a century from adverse 
weather, but never was their whole economic basis destroyed as 
was the case with the farmer’s sons in the city. This outlet for chil- 
dren did not diminish gradually as the land had done, but closed 
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almost at one blow. The market for crop surplus also fell, and in- 
vestments, another feature of the new economy, were lost. Still, 
the habitant suffered less than almost anyone else in North America, 
for he had clung to a great deal of his independent economy. Inbred 
conservatism had kept him from one-crop farming. Households 
could still be fed and clothed no matter what industry did, but the 
habitant was faced anew with his old problem of providing for the 
establishment of his children. The society’s adjustment had failed. 
Rural French-Canada is in this structural conflict position now. 
Before discussing the recent social responses to the problem, let 
us consider what the change from an independent to a dependent 
community is doing to the culture. The loss of stability resulting 
from the shift in economy has already been noted. An alteration of 
social values has resulted from this change. In the old culture pat- 
tern a young man aspired to have a farm like his father and there- 
fore modeled his behavior after that of the farmers with whom he 
would eventually completely identify. Now a large part of the youth 
knows it can never farm and that it must find work in the city. 
The values of this group are increasingly influenced from the city. 
Urban ways have definite value to these young men, for the closer 
they can identify with the city, the better is their chance of success 
there. The old culture patterns are sufficiently strong to keep young 
women from going to the cities in search of work as men do. The old 
patterns are not strong enough, however, to keep such a girl from 
desiring such work, finding it through relatives and friends instead 
of personal search, and going to the cities to fill positions. The move- 
ment of women into urban employment is less than that of men. 
In order to compete for the men with city-turned eyes, rural girls 
are adopting city fashions and customs. Thus, urban values are 
becoming important for the girls also. If the young people oriented 
toward the city came from a different group of families from those 
oriented toward the country, one might iind the development of 
two groups differing in styles and customs. Members of both of 
these groups actually belong to the same families. There is then, 
because of family solidarity, a diffusion of city ways among even 
the rurally inclined youth. Still, those young men whose dress and 
behavior are most strikingly of city origin are men interested in 
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getting to the city. There is a separation into two groups of families 
whose interests are different as suggested above: the landed and 
the nonlanded or day-laboring families. The very limited economy 
of this latter group tends to repress the tendency to adopt urban 
modes. 

In addition to these factors influencing change of values, it must 
be remembered that a number of the adult farmers and rentiers 
spent several years in cities in the United States. This breaking of 
the isolation which continued the old culture has had its effect. 
Even a short time spent in the industrial centers resulted in altered 
values in spite of the fact that much of the old life was continued 
in these cities. The change in mourning customs is best understood 
in terms of this return movement from the cities. The diffusion 
of urban ways received its start through these various channels. 
The growth of literacy and the introduction of the newspaper, radio, 
and advertising have maintained and developed the consciousness 
of the value of the city manner of doing things. The diffusion of 
these patterns has but started, having been restricted by the close 
family economy. The loss of isolation through increased social mo- 
bility of all sorts has set up conditions of social contact through 
which cultural diffusion is possible. The forced change to a depend- 
ent economy has motivated the acceptance of new culture patterns. 

The adoption of the urban elements makes the local society de- 
pendent upon the urban centers to maintain its new mixed culture. 
The new traits are altered to fit into the old culture pattern. This 
alteration in the process of diffusion is the usual thing between any 
two cultures. When the difference between the cultures is great, 
the two contexts into which a single trait is put vary considerably. 
Even when the difference is as slight as this between two “‘western”’ 
cultures, there is alteration of borrowed traits in adoption. The fact 
that the English play croquet gives the game class significance when 
borrowed by the French. A knowledge of bridge is likewise a mark 
of sophistication. Borrowed food ideas derive social significance 
from their origin and become “company” dishes in many cases. 
The new association of the culture trait does not always depend 
upon the larger English-French or urban-rural context. An electric 
motor may be mounted on a spinning-wheel frame, giving a very 
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novel yet natural combination of new and old culture elements. 
A harmonica player adopts the foot-patting technique and the rep- 
ertoire of the fiddler. The harmonica slips into the culture pattern 
of the violin. New combinations of new elements are made and be- 
come established as proper. Spats worn over rubbers are practical 
in keeping melting snow from running down into the shoes. This 
combination is generally accepted by the young men as the proper 
way of wearing these articles. 

The old cultural background is capable of reacting to these new 
borrowed elements. Cultural needs are now usually met by borrow- 
ing. Before this was possible, the local culture was capable of pro- 
ducing its own answers to its needs. Naturally these answers were 
new traits—but local ones based on the local culture. Necessity 
gave the platée accepted meaning as a unit of measure on a par with 
any other. Curved roofs developed naturally from the straight ones, 
galleries from raised porches. New weaving designs and boutonné 
bed covers grew from older, simpler manners of weaving. The new 
traits, however, which are entering from without are based on a 
foreign background and are, therefore, dependent upon the out- 
side culture for development. The threshing machine was at first 
run by windmills, then by horse treadmills, now by gasoline engines, 
and there is talk of electric ones. Each of these steps was originated 
outside the parish. The farmer adopted the changes in time, al- 
though the lag in adoption of traits often lasted long enough to 
bridge one of the steps. With each step he became more dependent. 
At first he needed only elements with which he was familiar: wind 
and horses. Then he had to buy gas and soon will be paying for 
electricity. He is becoming more and more dependent on the prod- 
ucts of the outside world. To accomplish this he has to sell an equal 
value of local produce, thus putting himself in relation with a con- 
sumer market over which he has no control. When he was inde- 
pendent he had control of all the economic factors which affected 
his life. 

Possibly no single technique is as useful in indicating the type 
and origin of culture borrowing as the analysis of borrowed words 
The basic tenet of such a study is that words which are borrowed 
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are adopted because of their association with borrowed traits of 
material or nonmaterial culture.? An analysis of words, therefore, 
will indicate the nature of the more concrete cultural diffusion 
which took place. The application of this technique to the body of 
English words in use in French-Canada does point out clearly the 
nature of the diffusion. As the culture traits typical of the industrial 
city are here associated with cities dominated by English and Ameri- 
cans, the linguistic diffusion indicates not only anglicization but 
urbanization as well. Of the seven hundred basic English words in 
use in Quebec, only half are current in St. Denis.* The remaining 
half are known in the cities but not in the country. The list of words 
known in St. Denis is exclusive of any knowledge obtained in the 
schools. It may be said that practically no English words get into 
the vocabulary through this source. Farmers in the parish who have 
worked in the United States have a wider knowledge of English 
words. The native is unconscious of the fact that he is not employ- 
ploying a French word in the majority of cases. English words as- 
sociated with technical things, particularly vehicles, and with 
clothes and business and correspondence, are most familiar. This 
indicates greater contact with these objects and concepts. Also re- 
markably well known is the English vocabulary related to politics 
and government. 

Returning to the structural changes in the society which brought 
about the conditions favorable for the diffusion of urban traits, the 
developments of the last generation brought to a head by the de- 
pression are important. During the decade ending in 1931, 49 per 
cent of the 406,800 persons who moved from rural to urban dis- 

7 A simple illustration is the use of French words in English to refer to culture traits 


associated with food and its preparation and service. The words were adopted from 
France along with the actual cuisine. 


8 N. E. Dionne’s Le Parler populaire des Canadiens Francais (Quebec, 1909) includes 
945 words of English origin. This list contains duplications which have been eliminated 
to obtain the list of seven hundred words. Variations in pronunciation (marshmallow 
and méache-m4lo) and derivatives of the same stem (grocerie, groceries, and groceur) have 
been excluded. This basic list has been only slightly augmented in rural regions since 
1909, although in that year the percentage known in the country was much less than 
now, as the major contact has been since then. Borrowing has always been greater in 
the cities where there is more contact. New words not included (sippeur, radio, gaz) are 
largely associated with innovations in technical material culture. 
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tricts in Canada were in Quebec.’ The net rural-urban movement 
for the decade in the province was 19.2 per cent of the whole rural 
population in the province in 1921. During the decade the farm 
acreage in the province increased only 1.09 per cent and the number 
gainfully employed in agriculture but 3.8 per cent. These figures 
show conclusively what was becoming of the farmers’ noninheriting 
children.*® 

With the practical closure of the urban outlet, which is even now 
very small, attempts are being made to accomodate the rural surplus 
through the opening of new lands in the province." According to 
the superintendent of colonization for the Canadian National Rail- 
road, there are 75,000 young men in the country who are potential 
settlers. This number is augmented each year by 8,000. If all pos- 
sible lands were opened with government aid, they would amount 
to 150,000 new farms.” This would obviously constitute but a short- 
term answer to the problem. 

The only other solution to the structural situation besides new 
outlets to land or industry is to cut the native birth-rate. This pos- 
sibility is strongly opposed by the church, which plays a vital role 
in the rural parish. The birth-rate in the cities is falling rapidly 
in response to the same problem, but in the country the old culture 
has not been disrupted to the same extent and the traditional sanc- 
tions are stronger. Even the rural regions show a decreased birth- 
rate only in part owing to increase in unmarried population. The 
decrease in rural birth-rate lags behind that of the province. The 
decreasing death-rate in the country, owing largely to lowered infant 
mortality, is keeping pace with that of the province. Combining 
these two rates we find that the rate of natural increase in the coun- 

9 Jean C. Cameron and W. B. Hurd, ‘Population Movements in Canada, 1921- 


1931: Some Further Considerations,’’ Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, I (1935), 222-45. 

%© This is an old movement. In 1881, 77 per cent of the population of Quebec was 
rural. Only 37 per cent was rural in 1931 and the actual rural population had hardly 
changed. Quebec Department of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce, 1936 
Statistical Year Book (Quebec: Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1937). 


™ There is inertia on the part of both French and English toward the settlement of 
western Canada by the French. The problems presented by French-Canadian Catholic 
minority enclaves are distasteful to both groups. 


% Speech of M. Lanctdét reported in the newspaper L’ Action catholique, April 5, 1937. 
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try has remained much more stable than the decreasing rate for 
the province.'3 The small decrease in rural birth-rate is almost off- 
set by the decrease in death-rate so that the population pressure 
remains the same. 

The present configuration of the general social organization of 
St. Denis shows what changes have been wrought by this internal 
pressure. The broadest social divisions of the parish are shown 
schematically in Figure 1. The circle 
represents the entire local community, —_ A» 

The various divisions designate rough- 
ly by their area the part of the popu- 
lation included therein. The arrow B 
accompanying the circle represents 
prestige, the greater prestige position 
being at the top. This section, marked 
A, includes all those persons who are 
socially so far removed from the society 
of the parish that they do not carry on normal social life with the 
other parishioners. If they do attempt it, there is a distinct feeling of 
strain or lack of ease. The section includes the curé, his relatives, — 
the relatives of past curés, and the senator and his family and rela- 
tives. These persons do not owe their position to anything within 
the immediate society. Their position is due to the contact which 
they have had with the world outside the parish, from which sphere 
they have received recognition far higher than anything the parish 
can give. It is equally clear, therefore, that persons can move from 
the sections below to that above. It would be quite possible for the 
son of a family below the line to go away to college and receive 


Fic. 1 


3 From Quebec Department of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce, 1921 Sta- 


tistical Year Book and 1935 Statistical Year Book (Quebec: Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty): 


KAMOURASKA CHANGE OVER 
QUEBEC 
RATES PER 1,000 County 16 YEARS 
POPULATION 
1919 1934 1919 1934 Kam. Quebec 
21.03 19.82 19.66 14.70 —4.96 
36.27 29.90 35.04 25.30 —6.37 —9.74 
15.24 10.08 15.38 10.60 —5.16 —4.78 
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the necessary recognition. Any professional man would probably 
enter this class. Because of the outside contact of this group, their 
manner of living, social graces, and behavior are foreign to the parish. 

The section of the circle marked B includes all the owners of 
farms. Prestige in this group is a matter of wealth. This prestige is 
a very weak affair, however, as it is never a block to free social 
contact between the farmers’ families. Family and political lines 
are much stronger than any benefit derived from possession of 
wealth. A poor relative of a fellow partisan is far better company 
than a rich political opponent of an unrelated family. The prestige 
is thus weaker than other factors and may show itself only in mar- 
riage preferences. It is true, however, that the families at the top 
of the section will more likely be able to give their children the ad- 
vantages which would lead to their qualifying for the upper sector. 
The parish is so small that the chance is slight that they would re- 
turn to it once they had made good outside. Section B, therefore, 
may be visualized as broken up into family and neighbor cliques. 
These cliques are almost constant from one generation to another 
and run from top to bottom of the section of the diagram and in- 
clude also individuals in C. 

The crescent C includes all the nonfarmers. As has already been 
pointed out, this group lives exclusively in the village. It includes 
the rentiers, day laborers, banker, small tradesmen, gardeners, and 
the like. They also have prestige according to wealth, those at 
the bottom being less religious. There are several families of ped- 
dling, trading do-nothings, who are so low socially that they are 
not welcome in the homes of other parishioners. The position of 
part of the crescent in the figure at the very bottom indicated this 
situation. They are poor, dirty, hard-drinking, lying, stealing, and 
frequently do not even grow a garden. At the top of the crescent 
are the banker-carpenter, merchant, blacksmith, etc. In this sec- 
tion the type of household varies, as it includes bachelors, old maids, 
and childless couples in addition to the usual form of households. 
There is a tendency for movement from the farming B group into 
the nonlanded group. Sons who cannot be established may join 
the day laborers or craftsmen. 

So far as recognition of prestige with parish public office is con- 
cerned, people in the top sector are not elected to these positions. 
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Everyone knows they are actively interested in the parish and, in 
truth, they have done more for it than any others. They are ac- 
tually too big for positions on the church or school boards, or on the 
council or for the position of mayor. These offices are bestowed 
on persons from both B and C who are not identified with the bot- 
tom of their sectors. 

In the very early days of French-Canadian settlement there was 
only the division between A and B. The curé and seigneur and his 
family were distinguishable from the habitants. There was less re- 
serve between the two groups under the pioneer conditions than 
later when life was less rigorous. The upper group once farmed 
whereas today they do not. The longer-settled parishes soon at- 
tracted tradesmen who made a living from their specialized work. 
They constituted the first persons of section C. They differed from 
the farmers only in their economy. Their other modes of life were 
identical. This was the situation up until the internal popula- 
tion pressure began to make itself felt as the result of lack of outlet. 
Unestablished sons began to settle in the village and earn a living 
by odd jobs and day labor. Unmarried and married persons of both 
sexes accumulated enough money to become rentiers in the village. 
These people expanded the nonlanded population of the parish. In 
contrast to the families of tradesmen, their households were unlike 
those of the farmer. The poorer day laborers sometimes adopted 
illegal and immoral practices to live. This at once isolated them 
from the rest of the parishioners. The traditional and religiously 
sanctioned ways of life were insufficient to provide a living for these 
people. Along with the breaking of traditions and disregard of re- 
ligious sanctions there developed a disrespect for those sanctions 
which opposed the ways of life of these day laborers. This marginal 
economy group came to be looked down upon by the rest of the 
parish. This feeling developed from and further emphasized the 
asocial behavior of the few families. Their change of attitudes and 
the extent to which they ignore the social controls is illustrated by 
their abnormal behavior. Not only do they carry on local illegal 
liquor traffic but they indulge in prostitution and produce the par- 
ish’s illegitimate children. Their weakened religious faith is ex- 
pressed in lack of confession and communion and irregular church 
attendance. 
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Turning to the day laboring group as a whole, their marginal 
economy finds expression in the beginning of an interest in methods 
of birth-control. In terms of their economy, itself, its difference from 
that of the farmers creates an open rift in the parish on questions of 
public works. A recently proposed highway through the parish is 
acclaimed by the nonlanded group who see in it the opportunity for 
road work. The same road finds disapproval among the farmers. 
Their lands will be severed, their springs filled, and their pastures 
isolated from watering places. The dissension over such a project 
arises directly from the growth of this new population type which 
in turn arose from forced location in the parish. The problem of 
economic placement has changed the unified nature of the parish 
and has weakened the effect of the social controls on the new part 
of the population. These effects are most obvious in the second 
generation nonlanded parishioners who have been oriented into such 
life since childhood. 

Except for the larger cities, such as Quebec and Montreal, there 
have developed no distinctive urban-rural dissociative attitudes. 
The French population of the smaller towns and cities is drawn 
to so large an extent from rural regions that the family solidarity 
precludes the possibility of “‘rube’’ and “‘city slicker’ attitudes. 
Every urban French-Canadian has close relatives in rural parishes. 
Should the urban outlet remain closed for several generations, one 
might expect the growth of such attitudes. At present the rural 
clergy tries to maintain the old traditions by attacking city values, 
but the social necessity of these values to farmers’ sons even weakens 
confidence in the church. 

The analysis and history of the social structure of St. Denis have 
brought into relief the interdependence of the various parts of the 
society. The present changes in customs and attitudes are not to 
be perceived in terms of any single factor. They are, rather, the 
result of the operation of a definite form of social configuration in a 
particular socio-physical environment through a series of historically 
determined contacts. Neither structure nor environment nor chance 
can explain the changes involved. The study of St. Denis has dem- 
onstrated interrelations which show that true understanding is dis- 
torted by the omission of any of these factors. 
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Dominant forms of regionalism in practice are evidenced in interstate compacts, 
federal authorities, groups of states’ regional planning commissions, metropolitan 
regional planning associations, and intrastate sone commissions. The interstate 
compact has not proved to be a satisfactory medium for continuous and progressive 
planning activity, although its limitations may be largely overcome by a wiser co-ordi- 
nation between state and federal interests. As an interstate compact the Port of New 
York Authority is unique in its problems, organization, and accomplishments. The 
Colorado River Compact, on the other hand, has disappointed proponents of the com- 
pact method. The T.V.A. is the only example of a federal corporate authority to date. 
Two groups of states’ regional planning commissions are actively functioning: the 
New England and the Pacific Northwest. In both instances the idea of large-scale 
interstate planning originated locally and in response to felt needs, although neither 
possesses any definite statutory authority. Metropolitan regional planning agencies, 
with the exception of the National Capitol Park and Planning Commission which was 
created by Congress, do not possess official status, yet their numerous activities attest 
to their significance. Most attempts in the direction of intrastate planning have been 
delayed by lack of authority and funds. Despite limitations, the present exploration 
of the region as a planning unit reveals a pronounced need for co-ordination and inte- 
gration of activities and of functions of units of government on the regional level. 


An analysis of the more dominant forms of regionalism will re- 
veal the problems and implications involved in putting any theory 
of regionalism into practice. Among the expressions of regionalism 
to be considered here are those growing out of interstate compacts, 
federal authorities such as the T.V.A., groups of states’ regional 
planning commissions, metropolitan regional planning associations, 
and intrastate planning commissions.’ 

It is possible for any group of states, by means of an interstate 
compact, to set up a regional authority to deal with their common 
problems. The Federal Constitution permits such compacts to be 
negotiated and executed with the consent of Congress.” In the past 
this instrument has been used chiefly in the settlement of such prob- 
lems as disputes over boundaries; or, as stated by the National 


t The author is indebted to his graduate student, Dwight York, for the substance of 
this study. 


2 Subsection 3 of Section 10 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
specifies that “no State shall, without the consent of Congress, .... enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State..... ” This has been construed to mean 
that, with the consent of Congress, compacts between states may be executed. 
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Resources Committee, compacts have been most serviceable when 
they have dealt with problems that were traditionally “govern- 
mental.” 

In recent years the interstate compact has been envisaged as a 
means of handling many and varied problems on a regional basis. 
It has not, however, proved to be a satisfactory medium for continu- 
ous and progressive planning activity. As new problems arise there 
is need for flexibility not provided in compacts in matters of finance 
and authority. The difficulties involved in possible enforcement of 
compacts are mentioned frequently. The compact seems to be 
adapted to the solution of some problems arising between states, but 
it has been most effective when the problems were of such a nature 
that permanent solutions could be effected in relatively short periods 
of time. A further limitation is that this method has been effective 
only when there has been the possibility of uniform action by the 
states involved and when each state has fulfilled its part of the agree- 
ment. 

In an attempt to meet the limitations of the interstate compact 
as a means of establishing regional authorities C. H. Pritchett pro- 
poses a comprehensive plan for using this instrument effectively.’ 
He suggests that (a) the control of the interstate authority should be 
vested in a board of directors appointed by the governors of the 
states concerned; (5) the representation on this board should be de- 
termined by the interests of each state—probably resulting in equal 
representation regardless of area of population; (c) there should be a 
federal representative on the board; (d) this board should be the 
policy-forming organ of the authority; (¢) the executive head should 
be a chairman selected by the board from outside its own member- 
ship, and control should be centralized in this chairman; (f) the com- 
pacting states should not hamper the authority by limitations and 
insufficient grants of power, and the authority should have a status 
as independent as is legally possible; (g) the governors of the com- 
pacting states should not have the power to veto the actions of the 
compact authority, but should have the power to remove their own 
directors and to replace them by others who are in accord with 


3 “Regional Authorities through Interstate Compacts,” Social Forces, XIV (Decem- 
ber, 1935), 200-210. 
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their policies; (4) the federal government could exercise a tremen- 
dous influence in the actual drafting of the compact through bilateral 
contracts with individual states to accept certain limitations, and 
through grants-in-aid; (¢) there should be provision for a legal ter- 
mination of the compact. 

Mr. Pritchett’s proposal would seem to be an admirable attempt 
to combine the best features of the interstate compact possibilities 
and federal authority such as the T.V.A.; the principal difference 
being that in the one case authority would come from the compacting 
states with the consent of Congress, while in the other it would be 
derived from the federal government, exclusively. He suggests that 
the interstate compact authority be financed in part by the com- 
pacting states, in part by the federal agencies, and in part through 
certain self-liquidating projects. 

There is much disagreement at present as to the practical possi- 
bilities of either type of authority being fully successful, and further 
experimentation will be a vital factor in determining the govern- 
mental setup to be used in carrying out the regional plan. 

A few of the problems which may be attacked by the compact 
method are indicated in the following statement: 

They [interstate compacts] have been inaugurated or advocated to obtain 
interstate cooperation for apprehension of criminals, for joint police activity, 
for control of acts committed so near the boundary of a state as to make it un- 
certain whether either the doer or the effect is within the state, for supervision 
of probationers and parolees, for development of joint correctional institutions, 
universities and medical centers, building of standards of safety in such indus- 
tries as coal mining, expansion of uniform labor legislation among the North- 
eastern States, control of the products of prison labor, establishment of an inter- 
state authority for unemployment insurance, regulation of problems of inter- 
state sanitation in New York harbor, establishment of a regional health author- 
ity in the Chicago region, interstate control of the sale of alcoholic beverages, 


attainment of uniformity in state conservation laws, or development of inter- 
state parks.‘ 


The Port of New York Authority is unique in its problems, or- 
ganization, and accomplishments. This authority was created by 
the states of New York and New Jersey, with the consent of Congress, 


4 Jane Perry Clark, “Interstate Compacts and Social Legislation,” Political Science 
Quarterly, L. (December, 1935), 503-4. 
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becoming effective April 30, 1921. It is a corporate municipal au- 
thority and provides a medium whereby: 

The two States can combine their efforts in promoting the commercial de- 
velopment of the Port of New York, with particular regard to the improve- 
ment of terminal and transportation facilities. The States authorized it to 
exercise certain corporate powers within the Port District which, roughly speak- 
ing, embraces the area within a radius of twenty miles of the Statue of Liberty. 

The creation of this unique governmental agency was necessitated by reason 
of the unusual nature of certain geographical and other factors. Because of 
the geographical nature of the Port of New York, part of which is in New Jersey 
and part in New York, a peculiarly difficult obstacle stood in the way of its 
comprehensive development. The two states shared jurisdiction over the 
harbor; neither, alone, could cope successfully with the complex task of co- 
ordinating its facilities. Therefore, the States, in the public interest, united as 
equal partners in the work of promoting the Port’s development.s 


The Port Authority is administered by twelve commissioners, six 
from each state, appointed by the governors with the advice and 
consent of their senates. The commissioners serve without pay and 
their terms of office are for six years. They function in a manner 
similar to a board of directors of a private corporation, a favorable 
vote by a majority being necessary before any action is official. In 
addition, every action must have the approval of at least three com- 
missioners from each state, and each state has vested in its governor 
certain veto powers over acts of its commissioners. The general 
management is in administrative charge of all activities, under the 
jurisdiction of the chairman. The commissioners function through 
twelve regular standing committees—audit, construction, finance, 
insurance and claims, public agencies, operations, personnel, port 
protection, publicity, purchase, program and work, and terminals. 

The Port Authority was empowered to borrow money and issue 
bonds, and the compacting states advanced funds in the form of 
loans to carry it over its early period of development. It has con- 
fined itself chiefly to self-liquidating projects which include the con- 
struction and operation of the Outerbridge Crossing, joining Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, and Tottenville, Staten Island; the Goethals 
Bridge, joining Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Howland Hook, Staten 


5 The Port of New York Authority: A Monograph (published by the Port of New 
York Authority, 1936), pp. 9-10. 
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Island; the Bayonne Bridge, joining Port Richmond, Staten Island, 
and Bayonne, New Jersey; the George Washington Bridge, joining 
Fort Lee, New Jersey, and One Hundred and Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York City; and the Inland Freight Terminal No. 1 and the 
Port Authority Commerce Building. In 1931 the Port Authority 
was given full control of the Holland Tunnel, which joins New York 
City and Jersey City. A second tunnel, the Midtown Hudson Tun- 
nel, extends from Manhattan to Weehawken, New Jersey. 
The National Resources Committee states: 


The Port of New York Authority has been hampered by limitations and in- 
sufficient grants of power; it is believed that this result is inevitable in the com- 
pact method ....when the problem is a continuing and complex one, the 
compact method is not only ill-adapted to the planning function but it leaves 
much to be desired from the standpoint of effective administration. It is a well- 
known fact, applicable to other forms of administration as well as business 
management, that successful administration requires adequate authority and 
opportunity for initiative, flexibility, and experimentation. The more complex 
the economic and sociai problem, the more necessary are the last-mentioned 
administrative attributes. But autonomous administration is far from char- 
acteristic of the compact method; it is the principal difference between the com- 
pact and the regional development authority represented by the T.V.A.° 


The problems faced by the Port Authority are indicated in the 
following statement: 


Proper development of the Port involves many problems. The primary mech- 
anisms are transportation and terminal facilities, i.e., river and harbor channels, 
railroad lines, stations, piers, bridges, tunnels, ferries, warehouses, markets, 
etc. The sociological problems comprehend not only these transportation 
mechanisms but also housing, water supply, fire and police protection, disposal 
of sewage, and a never-ending list of other subjects. 

The Port of Authority naturally has an interest in all of these things. As a 
matter of fact, they are not merely the concern of public officials, railroad com- 
panies, steamship lines, merchants and manufacturers; they are also of vital 
importance to the public at large. Conditions must be made inviting for 
business; the continuous stream of goods in and out must be made to flow 
freely so as to sustain the health of the inhabitants and their industries.’ 


The Authority cannot pledge the credit of either state and the 
rights and jurisdiction of the federal government in the harbor can- 


6 Report of the National Resources Committee: Regional Factors in National Planning 
(December, 1935), p. 41. 


7 The Port of New York Authority, p. 19. 
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not be violated. No change can be made in the navigable capacity 
or conditions until such plans have been approved by the federal 
government. The Authority cannot levy assessments or taxes and 
is dependent upon tolls and rents for its revenues. It may, however, 
receive grants from the federal government in the construction of 
its projects. 

The development of the Port Authority affords an excellent illus- 
tration of the problems to be met in the compact method, and its 
history reveals the progress which can be made in the formulation 
and execution of a comprehensive plan for integrating the complex 
social and economic factors inherent in the growth of a large ocean 
port. 

Another significant illustration of regional planning involving the 
interstate compact method is the Colorado River Compact. It in- 
cludes seven states—Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming—-which are located in or affected by the 
Colorado River Basin. A commissioner was appointed by the gov- 
ernors of each of the states involved to meet with a representative of 
the federal government for the purpose of formulating a compact 
relative to future planning to meet the water problems in the river 
basin. After a long series of discussions and compromises, the com- 
pact was signed on November 24, 1922, at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The major purposes of the compact were: (a) to divide and appor- 
tion the use of the Colorado River water; (b) to establish the relative, 
importance of the several beneficial uses of the water supply; (c) to 
provide for the promotion of interstate comity and for the removal 
of the causes of present and future controversies; (d) to plan for the 
most advantageous agricultural and industrial development of the 
basin; (e) to provide for the storage of water and the protection from 
floods; and (f) to suggest that the Colorado River Basin is a unified 
area for these purposes and that development in the area should 
proceed in accordance with a definite plan which would embrace the 
whole watershed. 

In order for the agreement to be valid and effective, it was neces- 
sary that each of the legislatures of the seven states ratify the com- 
pact. Arizona refused to ratify the agreement until it secured guar- 
anties of certain water rights. Finally, Congress, in the Boulder 
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Dam Bill, approved a six-state compact and authorized the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam. In its functioning, however, this compact, 
owing to the complex nature of its demands and the natural rivalry 
of the states concerned, has disappointed the proponents of the com- 
pact method. 

The only example of a federal corporate authority to date is the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. It is impossible in a statement as brief 
as this to indicate more than a few of the problems, aims, obstacles, 
and implications of a social experiment so broad and complex in its 
ramifications. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is administered by a board of 
directors consisting of three members, one of whom is designated as 
chairman. The Board of Directors is directly responsible to the 
President of the United States and he to Congress. The directors are 
appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for nine-year terms. 

The philosophy underlying the T.V.A. is best expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his message to Congress, April 10, 1933. 

It is clear that the Muscle Shoals development is but a small part of the 
potential usefulness of the entire Tennessee River. Such use, if envisioned in its 
entirety, transcends mere power development; it enters the wide fields of flood 
control, soil erosion, afforestation, elimination from agricultural use of marginal 
lands, and distribution and diversification of industry. In short, this power 
development of war days leads logically to national planning for a complete 
river watershed involving many States and the future lives and welfare of mil- 
lions. It touches and gives life to all forms of human concerns. 

Section 23 of the Tennessee Valley Act sets up six general pur- 
poses which are to provide for (1) the maximum amount of flood 
control; (2) the maximum development of said Tennessee River for 
navigation purposes; (3) the maximum generation of electric power 
consistent with flood control and navigation; (4) the proper use of 
marginal lands; (5) the proper method of reforestation of all lands in 
said drainage basin suitable for reforestation; and (6) the economic 
and social well-being of the people living in said river basin. 

The National Resources Committee adds: 

This unique experiment is administered as a Government corporation . . .. 


carrying on a multiplicity of functions embracing the fields of water control, 
power development and utilization, fertilizer production, agricultural and in- 
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dustrial development, afforestation and soil erosion control, land planning and 
housing, and social and economic research. Its direct influence has been felt by 
approximately 2,000,000 people living in the watershed, while additional millions 
in the adjoining territory are also affected.® 


An interesting interpretation of the significance and implications 
of the T.V.A. experiment is given by a European writer in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

It seems to me that the T.V.A. represents an effort—an effort comparable in 
spirit and in technique, though not in range, to the admirable performance of 
the Scandinavian nations, the best any democracy has hitherto produced— 
to establish an equilibrium, within the limits of the capitalist economy, be- 
tween inimical but not completely irreconcilable forces; an effort, that is, to 
adjust capitalism to the present realities and the actual trends of thought. If it 
succeeds along all its lines and in all its implications, it can conceivably provide 
the design for a solution of the problem of capitalism—that solution for which 
so many of us are searching, which will modify the existing capitalism in a 
rational and absolutely indispensable manner, but which will avoid the ir- 
reparable madness and agony of an abrupt and savage transformation. The 
T.V.A. is planning only regionally, but sound and sane construction in one 
region can lead to a national purpose and a national objective. It can expand 
into a system that will co-ordinate and integrate an entire country. Perhaps 
the T.V.A. is the embryo of something that all America will one day become. 
For myself, I see in it not only a hope, but a promise.° 

The creation of regional planning commissions by groups of states 
for co-ordinating federal and state developmental programs and 
furthering the co-operation between states affords another interest- 
ing manifestation of regional consciousness and activity. At the 
present, two such regional units are functioning actively—the New 
England Regional Planning Commission and the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission. It is interesting to note that in both 
instances the idea of large-scale interstate planning originated locally 
and in response to definitely felt needs. 

The New England region includes the six New England states: 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. This region has been “planning-conscious” for many 
years, the idea having developed in part from the fact that in recent 


8 Report of the National Resources Committee: Regional Factors in the National Plan- 
ning (December, 1935), p. 83. 

9 Odette Keun, A Foreigner Looks at the T.V.A. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1937), PP- 3~4- 
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years there has been a continuous decline in New England’s relative 
industrial position in the nation. 

The New England Planning Commission was formed on March 2, 
1934. It was an outgrowth of the activities of the New England 
Council and the New England Regional Planning League. It con- 
sisted of one representative from each state, one member at large, 
and a chairman who represented the National Resources Committee. 
The organization was planned to co-ordinate the activities of the 
state planning boards with those of the National Resources Commit- 
tee. In addition, an advisory committee was formed. It was com- 
posed of 535 New England citizens interested in planning. 

The Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission was like- 
wise formed in 1934. In large measure it grew out of the desire of the 
people in this area to realize more effectively their commercial and 
industrial possibilities. It represents four states: Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Montana. The organization includes representation 
from the planning boards of the four states, the district office of the 
National Resources Committee, many local planning bodies, and the 
co-operation of federal, state, educational, business, transportation, 
and citizen agencies." 

Both planning commissions propose to make surveys and analyses 
of many broad problems of a regional character. Both are concerned 
with problems of transportation, conservation of natural resources, 
land-use planning, power development, industrial development, 
flood control, public works planning, and agricultural development. 
It is important to note, however, that neither of these regional plan- 
ning commissions possesses any definite statutory authority, and 
their findings and recommendations are effective only to the degree 
that they are voluntarily accepted by the federal and state govern- 
ments. 

As a result of the rapid growth of our large cities, with the accom- 
panying problems of congestion, many metropolitan regional plan- 
ning agencies have been created in the past few years. Among the 
more important of these planning commissions are those in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Chicago, and St. Louis. 


10 Cf. National Resources Committee Report: Regional Factors in the National Plan- 
ning (December, 1935), p. 127. 
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With the exception of Washington, D.C., these agencies do not 
possess official status and must rely on the co-operation of the vari- 
ous governmental units involved. The National Capitol Park and 
Planning Commission was created by Congress as a planning agency 
for Washington, D.C. Maryland and Virginia have appointed agen- 
cies to co-operate in the comprehensive planning of the region. 

These metropolitan regional planning agencies have been making 
surveys and recommendations to be used in facing the problems of 
future metropolitan growth and expansion. They have been con- 
cerned with housing programs, the recentralization of big business 
and commerce, the decentralization of industry, the planning of 
highways, streets, and transportation lines, park and parkway de- 
velopments, zoning and its many building problems, suburban de- 
velopments, health and safety, and the multiplicity of problems 
growing out of the relationships of the metropolis to its supporting 
hinterland. 

That such planning agencies may serve a useful purpose in the 
future is indicated in the following statement: 

Regional planning has become necessary because of the inability of cities to 
expand their boundaries as rapidly as new growth has taken place. Most large 
cities are now surrounded by a group of small cities and towns of varying size. 
In recent years the rapid development and use of the automobile has caused 
population to spread over considerable areas, often into territory as yet entirely 
unincorporated. As new growth has taken place on the outskirts of cities it is 
not uncommon to find a corresponding loss of population in the older central 
areas of the parent city. Thus the large American city is undergoing a funda- 
mental change in character and form. As yet no single governmental agency 
has arisen to cope with the tremendous new problems which inevitably must 
accompany this new form of city growth. Regional planning is consequently a 
preliminary attempt to analyze what is taking place, to discover new trends, and 


to suggest ultimate controls as well as to meet immediate problems which 
must be dealt with by existing agencies of government." 


A noteworthy illustration of the possibilities and problems in- 
volved in intrastate planning is the recent report of a comprehensive 
survey and analysis of the Kaskaskia River Valley in the state of 
Illinois. This study was made by the University of Illinois, the state 


™ Report of the National Resources Committee: Regional Planning, Part II: “St. 
Louis Region” (June, 1936), p. s. 
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surveys, and certain state departments It involves an analysis of 
the agricultural, educational, industrial, geographical, population, 
and transportation problems of fifteen or more counties. Such a sur- 
vey may prove invaluable in indicating important problems, needs, 
and potential developments Preliminary investigations of this type 
not only afford a basis for subsequent planning in the particular area 
involved but indicate its relationship to larger surrounding regional 
areas.” 

Another example of small-scale territorial planning is exemplified 
in the planning organization which has been effected in the Georgia- 
Florida coastal region. This region comprises some nineteen coun- 
ties in the coastal sections of Georgia and Florida. It includes five 
south Atlantic ports. Interesting and immediate problems presented 
are those of land utilization with a view toward improving existing 
agricultural practices as well as those prevailing in naval stores pro- 
duction and lumber operation.” 

Most attempts in the direction of intrastate planning have been 
delayed by lack of authority and funds. Very few provisions for 
planning authorities are to be found in state constitutions and most 
statutes are validated under the authority granted to state govern- 
ments to plan for the health, safety, and general welfare of the com- 
monwealth. Legislation creating state planning boards and validat- 
ing city planning and county zoning has been enacted in virtually 
all the states in recent years, more particularly since the depression. 
The significance of the state and county planning movements is 
worthy of a separate treatment. 

It is essential to distinguish between administrative regional plan- 
ning agencies operating under delegated powers as distinct govern- 
mental units and official or unofficial regional planning associations 
or commissions functioning through the voluntary co-operation of 
existing governmental units, since the legal status of an enterprise is 

12 4 Report on Certain Physical, Economic, and Social Aspects of the Valley of the 
Kaskaskia River. Prepared by the University of Illinois, the state surveys, and certain 
state departments, 1937. See also W. Russell Tylor, “The University and Social Plan- 


ning, Part II: Co-operative Research in Territorial Planning: The Kaskaskia River 
Valley Study in Illinois,” Social Forces, XV (October, 1936), 41-46. 


13 See “Planning for City, State, Region and Nation,” 1936 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, p. 72. 
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very significant in defining its activities. The large majority of re- 
gional agencies have accomplished much through co-operation, by 
making extensive surveys, and by exploring the many possibilities 
of planning in a democratic manner, even though they have not been 
set up as independent units of government. 

In this connection L. M. Orton makes the following statement: 

The voluntary organization is a peculiarly American institution. .... It is 
commonly felt that a new type of activity should first enlist sufficient support. 
privately, to show its value and be developed as a fairly well-established pro- 
cedure and operating technique before being incorporated into the framework 
of the government. .... It has been found desirable in many instances to con- 
tinue the private organization as an aid, stimulus, and critic of the governmental 
agency..... The advocate of voluntary action is on sound ground only so long 
as he recognizes the principal function of his organization is to foster govern- 
mental action and to transfer its responsibilities to the public as rapidly as 
possible.“ 

Out of the present exploration of the region as a planning unit, 
it is hoped, will emerge a pattern acceptable for most practical pur- 
poses. At present some feel that regional organizations of the T.V.A. 
type offer the best solution to the problem, while others feel that 
groups-of-states agreements in the form of interstate compacts are 
preferable. Regardless of this and of other differences of opinion, 
there is a pronounced need for co-ordination and integration of ac- 
tivities and of functions of units of government on the regional level. 
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™ “Official versus Voluntary Organizations for Planning,’’ Planners Journal, I 
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THE NEGRO PRESS TODAY 
FREDERICK G. DETWEILER 


ABSTRACT 

Negro newspapers in many cases supported the election of Franklin Roosevelt for 
a second term. They pointed with pride to the part they played in influencing voters. 
In cities their work has caused local authorities to give Negroes more consideration in 
enjoying public facilities and in receiving some recognition in the way of certain public 
offices. The number of newspapers and that of their readers may not have changed very 
much since 1922. The paper states what the Negro newspaper of today is and does. 

“Negroes aid in landslide vote for Roosevelt,”’ cries a headline of 
the St. Louis Argus following the 1936 election, and goes on to make 
the following observation: “It is a safe estimate that at least 75 per 
cent of the Negro vote throughout the nation as well as in St. Louis 
where the Sixth Ward went Democratic the first time in its history 
was for Roosevelt and the New Deal.’”’ Even though these figures 
may be due to enthusiasm more than to fact,’ it is apparent that 
there were many Negro newspapers in favor of Roosevelt. 

Certainly the large-city papers supported him. The Argus, for 
instance, is credited by the Audit Bureau of Circulation with 13,000 
circulation. The Washington Tribune, apparently with a circulation 
Over 10,000, printed two columns of quotations from other Negro 
newspapers, all of which were enthusiastic for the New Deal. It was 
felt that Roosevelt had made himself the champion of the American 
Negro; and without citing figures, one would have no difficulty in 
showing the huge burden of unemployment that was carried by the 
colored group and the fact that F.E.R.A. and W.P.A. and other re- 
lief units were their only refuge. For a long time Negro leaders had 
been advocating the abandonment of blind adherence to the Repub- 
lican party and a “more intelligent” way of marking ballots. The 
Democratic Congressman from Chicago was elected over the Re- 
publican candidate; and several others were elected to seats in legis- 
latures. The Rev. Marshall L. Shepard, colored minister who prayed 

* The figures are about right for Harlem; the First Congressional District of Illinois 


elected a Democratic representative; that the majority of colored people went Demo- 
cratic is asserted by Earl Brown in Opportunity, XIV, 359 ff. 
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at the Democratic National Convention in Philadelphia, was himself 
elected assemblyman in Pennsylvania. Even a cursory reading of 
representative Negro papers shows how widespread was the interest 
among Negroes in the East and the North in the national election. 
The Washington Tribune had been carrying a straw vote during the 
campaign, using a complete page to shout to its readers that there 
were disfranchised Negroes in Washington to the number of 160,000 
but they could speak in a straw vote if in no other way. 

This Democratic enthusiasm carried over to the local elec- 
tions of November, 1937. Picking up the Philadelphia Tribune for 
November 4, we find a song of triumph over the election of a colored 
state athletic commissioner on the Democratic ticket with the claim 
that “‘Tuesday’s election marked the eclipse of the type of Republi- 
can machine formed years ago by the Penrose, the McNichol and 
Vare dynasties.”’ And the Norfolk Journal and Guide a few days later 
contained an article by Kelly Miller freely criticizing Landon’s 
radio talk of October 19. The two papers just referred to are re- 
ported by the A.B.C. as having 16,000 and 17,000 circulations, 
respectively. 

. The Negro’s interest in politics dates from reconstruction days, 
when he suddenly found himself very important in the eyes of his 
new friends of the North. This interest was nursed along by the 
national Republican conventions with their large numbers of Negro 
delegates from the South. There were also certain federal jobs given 
to Negroes. In northern cities, like Chicago, added importance came 
to all those precinct workers who helped to bring out the vote. But 
in 1936, says the Argus, “The axe fell heavier on these Negro dele- 
gates from the South at the last Republican convention in Cleve- 
land.... than at any other convention..... There were more 

Negro delegates and alternates in the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia than ever before in the history of the Demo- 
cratic party.” The Negro’s interest in the federal government 
(which often seems to him his only friend) is well explained by the 
paper just quoted. Here it is said that 83,000 colored people were 
taught to read and write by 23,000 others who were employed by the 
government; 150,000 others have been in the C.C.C., where colored 
reserve officers have been employed along with nearly 200 educa- 
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tional advisers; Negroes have been given positions in offices in 
Washington, some of them with Negro clerks under them; and so on. 

How many votes the Argus turned from the Republican to the 
Democratic column will never be known. The editor of the Journal 
and Guide writes: 

Up to 1928 the Negro electorate in Norfolk and throughout Virginia was 100 
per cent Republican. In that year the Journal and Guide declared for the na- 
tional Democratic candidates and in subsequent years has supported also the 
state and local Democratic administrations. At first there were thunderous 
repercussions of disapproval from its own group, but the newspaper persisted. 
Today 75 per cent of the Negro vote cast in Virginia is Democratic. 


The Afro-American (home office in Baltimore), through its editor, 
Mr. Carl Murphy, writes: 

We were the first of the larger weekly newspapers to advocate a division of 
the ballot among all the parties and used our editorial columns to urge the 
election of such men as Smith and Roosevelt. Locally we have been able to 


persuade 30,000 out of the 50,000 registered colored voters to support local 
Democratic candidates. 


Baltimore, with a total population (1930) of 804,874 and a Negro 
contingent of 142,106 had, in 1930, 92,610 Negroes of voting age; a 
registration of 50,000 of these in 1936 should be considered a cause 
of pride, since a rough calculation (allowing for increase since 1930) 
will show that it is not far from the percentage of all United States 
voters in the presidential campaign of 1932. 

Even if the claims made by these editors are only fairly well 
grounded, it would still be evident that we are dealing here with a 
rather articulate pressure group and very probably that this press 
is having more political effect with its readers than are the white 
man’s papers with theirs. The latter, as is well known, were no- 
toriously defeated in 1936. That there were still Negroes who voted 
Republican we know because they are scolded in the editorials. 
There are reasons, however, for saying that these large-city papers 
published by Negroes had something to do with the numbers of 
colored people who voted for the New Deal. Naturally those who 
had benefited directly from New Deal activities needed no news- 
paper to tell them how to vote any more than they required any 
improper partisan solicitation. But there were many others who 
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could be told about these propitious activities. As will be seen be- 
low, the newspapers had already been able to boast of certain local 
political achievements. For many years now they had been looked 
up to as political spokesmen for their readers. Along with the hum- 
bler people who read their columns and occasionally found their own 
names when some Mrs. Elvira So-and-So left Atlanta for Athens 
over Sunday, the Negroes who served as leaders in their communities 
were regular supporters of their press. If you want to find copies of 
the papers go to the ministers, the school teachers, the political 
leaders, those who are prominent in “society,” sports, and so on. The 
newspaper is generally closely allied with this class. Partly through 
them and partly by putting out into the daylight what it wants to 
put there, it has its influence. 

The size of the Negro editor’s public is still undetermined. In 
1922 this writer, after extensive study, estimated that there were 500 
~periodicals of all sorts serving the group, the majority being weekly 
papers. It was thought that the combined circulation would be 
about a million. The 1920 census counted 6,211,064 literate Negroes 
among those over nine years of age. In 1930 there were 7,778,664. 
The increase was enough greater than that of Negro population to 
cause the illiteracy rate to fall from 22.9 to 16.3 per cent. Presum- 
ably this means more readers for the press. The last estimate we 
have, however, comes from the Negro Yearbook of 1937-38, which 
gives us a reduced number of periodicals. We are still somewhat in 
the dark, since the difficulties of reaching and counting all periodicals 
in this group are such as to be almost prohibitive. Not only are 
there changes due to mortality, merging, new ventures, and so on, 
but there are many editors who cannot be brought to answer their 
mail, although different persons have tried in different ways to sur- 
mount this obstacle. It is probable that the early depression years 
did cut down the number of periodicals; the drop in purchasing 
power of the colored population was certainly much greater than the 
corresponding drop among the whites, since the rate of unemploy- 
ment was considerably higher and the percentage of the group de- 
pendent upon the less skilled types of labor was likewise higher. 
There is also the possibility that the exigencies of the times would 
drive the colored worker to keep in touch with important informa- 
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tion published in the white man’s paper, including even such facts 
as would be desired for winning prizes in the game of “numbers” or 
“policy.”” Many colored people could not afford two papers. Mr. 
Maxwell R. Brooks, graduate student of the Ohio State University, 
to whose thesis? I am indebted in this connection, believes that the 
present circulation is about what it was in 1922. 

It is worth noting, however, that many of the newspapers are 
living a vigorous life and growing in influence. This seems to be true 
particularly of the large-city papers. Mr. Brooks quotes the asser- 
tion of the editor of the Atlanta Daily World, the only Negro daily 
(April, 1937), to the effect that his Sunday edition is over 13,000 
and his week-day printing more than 9,000. The editor has, in fact, 
a syndicate supplying material to 30 papers that claim together 
almost 56,000 circulation. N. W. Ayer and Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals (Philadelphia, 1936) is authority for the fol- 
lowing. Estimates based on the best available information indicate 
three papers that have each a circulation of 50,000 or more, prob- 
ably in this order: The Pittsburgh Courier, the Baltimore Afro- 
American, the Chicago Defender. With circulations approaching 
30,000 but under that figure, we find the New York Age and the 
New York Amsterdam News. The Norfolk Journal and Guide and the 
Philadelphia Tribune, with 17,000 and 16,000, respectively, are fol- 
lowed closely by the St. Louis Argus with its 13,000 and the Houston 
Informer with almost 12,000. Eight other papers are thought to 
have circulations over 10,000. 

These journals are on the whole well printed and attractive, the 
larger ones running to sixteen and twenty pages, generously sprink- 
led with pictures and special features. There is one rotogravure 
syndicated section supplied by the Scott Newspaper Syndicate of 
Atlanta. The papers also show a good deal of attention given to 
personal and social news—why not, since we all desire to see our- 
selves in the eyes of a larger audience and the Negro has no other 
paper that will print him? The northern-city papers strike the casual 
white reader as being nowise loath to display sensational crimes and 

2 Maxwell R. Brooks, “‘A Sociological Interpretation of the Negro Newspaper,” thesis 


presented for the degree of Master of Arts, Columbus, 1937 (in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library). 
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divorces. Sport and theater are well written, and any news that 
touches racial issues is played up. It is particularly worthy of note 
that early in November, 1937, these papers had extensive reports of 
the massacre of Haitians by Santo Dominicans, news which this 
writer and his neighbors did not see or observed only scantily repre- 
sented in the white city newspaper. Naturally the news is kept up 
to date on such subjects as the Scottsboro boys, Angelo Herndon, 
the recent antilynching bill in Congress, and government policies 
(such as housing) involving Negroes. Father Divine is mentioned as 
news only, not to be defended. The papers carry a good deal of 
social service; advice on various matters, especially health is promi- 
nent. 

A very significant phase of the journalism of Negroes in the cities 
is its interest in local improvements: better schools for Negroes, 
better attention to streets, fairer distribution of tax money for parks 
and other public facilities, efforts of colored people to be represented 
in jobs, especially jobs in stores run by white people in Negro com- 
munities. 

One editor says that he enjoys the confidence of the governments 
of his city and state, so that he is frequently invited to confer with 
officials about matters affecting his group. The Negroes in his com- 
munity have enjoyed the decided improvement of parks, play- 
grounds, schools, street-paving, and other such matters for which 
the paper has always spoken. The Philadelphia Tribune has success- 
fully fought for a colored member in City Council and one on the 
School Board. These things are only samples of many such that 
have been achieved by this paper; among others could be mentioned 
the Pennsylvania Civil Rights bill recently signed by Governor 
Earle and the progress in having colored workers received in the 
unions. The work of the C.I.0. has had much to do with this last 
item ; and the fact that both political parties are actively bidding for 
the colored vote has just as certainly speeded up the participation 
of Negroes in public jobs. In a similar vein the editor of the Afro- 
American recounts the successful campaigns to put colored and white 
schoolteachers on the same salary scale in Montgomery County and 
in Baltimore; it has the promise of the appointment of colored 
policemen. 
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A unique service rendered by the Afro-American is the ‘“Clean- 
Block Campaign” begun in Baltimore in 1935 and continuing each 
year during the summer. The same effort was started two years ago 
in Philadelphia and in 1937 in Washington. Richmond has been 
having such a campaign also. This is an organization of Negro 
householders by blocks to compete with each other in cleaning and 
beautifying housefronts, yards, and streets. Children are brought 
into the movement; captains are commissioned; money is solicited 
for prizes; the campaign is featured in the paper; meetings are held; 
the support of white friends (particularly of the mayor) is enlisted. 
There are songs printed and numerous pictures taken. By-products 
were the organization of neighborhood improvement associations; 
additional paving done by the city; co-operation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; participation of Negro and white householders together 
in a block where both are living. 

In Houston, Texas, almost twenty years ago, there was a C. F. 
Richardson who published a paper called Informer in the face of 
considerable hostility on the part of some whites. Three times ad- 
vertisers withdrew their business, and one night somebody—was it 
the Ku Klux Klan?—entered the establishment and carried away 
an entire edition of the paper then ready for mailing. Evidently this 
situation is, for Houston, a thing of the past. The Negro editor’s 
work in that city recently has been successful in obtaining better 
school facilities, including buildings, teachers, and two Negro doctors 
to attend Negro children, besides better streets and the addition of 
Negro policemen to the city force. Likewise, C. A. Scott, the manager 
of the syndicate above mentioned, with his office in the heart of the 
Atlanta Negro district (Auburn Avenue), believes that his work has 
been instrumental in adding 1,000 Negro voters to the list of those 
registered in the city, and has even decreased the number of Negro 
homicides. He is now campaigning for Negro police in Negro 
neighborhoods. 

Results obtained in this manner are not to be thought of as the 
effect of propaganda directed upon the white rulers of these com- 
munities. The process is not so simple. Influential Negroes with 
some voting power behind them continually urge desired improve- 
ments upon the authorities; but in doing so they are reinforced by 
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an enlightened group of newspaper readers who help to keep them 
on the job. We must remember that the Negro newspaper is not 
read by white people. 

Having used the word propaganda, we might go farther and say 
that Negro newspapers are not accused of propaganda in the sense 
in which this is sometimes attributed to other newspapers, whether 
rightly or wrongly we do not care to say. If someone chooses to 
tell us that of course they are making propaganda for their own 
group, we have only to say again that they are read almost entirely 
by their own group. It is better to say that they are putting into 
print feelings and demands and interpretations of events that come 
to the surface in the minds of their people. Their atmosphere is one 
of questioning, discussing, talk in back yards, talk in the streets, in 
lodge meetings, in poolrooms; and sermons in churches. The news- 
paper editorial thus becomes the articulate voice of an inarticulate 
interest. Conversely then the newspaper stirs up discussion in all 
the places referred to. The editor’s horizon is at least as wide as that 
of the small-town white editor and often wider. Negro writers are 
interested in South Africa, where there is a huge race problem; in 
Brazil, where the color line is indistinct; in Soviet Russia, whither 
Robeson has gone to have his children educated; in the Virgin Is- 
lands, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Liberia. From Spain, toward the end 
of 1937, Langston Hughes was writing articles for the Afro-A mert- 
can, which sent a man to Russia to interview Stalin, to Berlin to see 
the Olympics, and to Geneva to witness the appearance of Haile 
Selassie before the League of Nations. 

_ The Negro editor leads his group in being race-conscious. The 
value of reiterated discussion of the antilynching bill lies not so 
much in any changes it is likely to make in the lynching of Negroes, 
since the great majority of Negroes know that they are in no danger. 
The value lies rather in the fact that the bill provides a definite issue 
about which race-consciousness can gather and become powerful. 
The Philadelphia Tribune tells us that the Institute of Public 
Opinion finds 65 per cent of southern people in favor of an anti- 
lynching bill, the result, according to tie Tribune, of agitation by 
colored people. The truth probably is that the colored people, at 
least so far as their newspapers are concerned, have had little effect 
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on the thinking of the whites. There is no question of the success 
of the papers in whipping up race-consciousness with this issue 
however. Of course when we say “little effect,”’ we must admit that 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
has been the spearhead of the antilynching agitation. Their maga- 
zines, the Crisis, and the National Urban League’s Opportunity, have 
been read by some white people. 

Negro periodicals use keywords for certain great abstractions: 
“American citizen,” “‘truth,” “justice,” “constitutional rights,”’ and 
sometimes “race.”” The last term is synonymous with Negro, as in 
“people of the Race,” or “John Doe, a race man.”’ With the excep- 
tion of this last, all the keywords are the same ones as are used by 
white people. Who among us would not respond to these slogans 
that appear as watchwords of certain newspapers: “Exponent of 
Truth and Justice,” ‘“A Square Deal for Every Man,” “Equality to 
All,” “Service,” “Full Enfranchisement for All American Citizens,” 
“A Right To Live as Men, Nothing More, Nothing Less; to This 
We Dedicate Our Lives.” 

As symbols to nucleate group sentiment, use is made of write-ups 
and pictures of prominent individuals. Joe Louis and Jesse Owens 
have this value. The first child born in Washington in 1936 and the 
first in 1937 were colored; these facts are reported on the first page. 
Cab Calloway gives a long interview after his return from a trans- 
atlantic tour. His success is that of his race. Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune is photographed at dinner with Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt. 
An entertainer who was known to Edward VIII in England and said 
to have achieved some intimacy with the King is featured. So are 
Northwestern University’s black football players. Symbolic value 
appears also in the large photographs of Princess Kouka, a Sudanese 
of striking appearance selected as an African beauty to play in 
pictures opposite Paul Robeson. The Scottsboro boys become 
symbols. 

Naturally a newspaper which is all editorial may have less success 
in influencing opinion than one which is known as a legitimate news 
organ. The Negro paper began as an extended editorial, but it has 
been gradually justifying itself as a newspaper. More and more it is 
becoming necessary to its people as a purveyor of news. Barred from 
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white men’s theaters, Negroes must have news about their own 
shows and also about Negro show people who perform for the pleas- 
ure of whites. Negro sport, Negro schools and colleges, Negro 
churches, all must have a press to chronicle their ever increasing and 
ever more important activity. The organizations in which colored 
high society expresses itself must also be brought into the limelight 
occasionally. For instance, I see in a certain newspaper a cut show- 
ing a large banquet hall filled with colored men in evening clothes, 
all seated at a fraternity dinner. And many are the comings and 
goings of colored people that are never noted in the white man’s 
press. Why should they not have the normal satisfactions of 
publicity? 

The sense of inferiority which the black man feels when he stands 
face to face with the white tends to be forgotten when he enters the 
safety and solidarity of his own group. But when in addition to this 
he sees himself week after week in print and notes that somebody 
considers his doings important, while thousands of others like him- 
self are reading this paper with its pictures of handsome and suc- 
cessful persons, his self-respect rises like the tide. He knows now 
that America ought to hear what he is trying to say. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
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FERTILITY-RATES IN WISCONSIN, 1920-35" 
THOMAS C. MCCORMICK AND PAUL C. GLICK 


ABSTRACT 

For the state of Wisconsin as a whole, there was a correlation coefficient of .70 
between general fertility-rates and indexes of business conditions over the period 
1920-35; but the depression of the early 1930’s apparently had very diverse effects 
upon the reproductivity of rural and urban populations and other subgroups. 

A few well-known studies have shown that in the United States and 
England there has been some tendency, usually slight but increasing, for 
birth-rates to decline during hard times and to rise again with prosperity.” 
The study reported here, which is limited to the state of Wisconsin, finds 
positive correlations of from .70 to .74 between general fertility-rates’ and 
indexes of business conditions over the period 1920-35 for the state as a 
whole, from .82 to .88 for urban counties, and zero or slight negative cor- 
relations for rural counties. The reproductivity of women of different 
ages and of other subgroups also responded in very unlike ways to the 
economic collapse of the early 1930’s. 

The conclusions in this paper are restricted to what could be derived 
from census and vital-statistics reports.‘ Much labor was expended in 
subjecting the data to corrections,5 in estimating the postcensal popula- 


* This study was made possible by grants-in-aid by the University of Wisconsin 
Research Committee. 

2'W. F. Ogburn and Dorothy Thomas, “The Influence of the Business Cycle on 
Certain Social Conditions,” Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, September, 1922; Dorothy Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business Cycle (London, 
1925); Maurice Hexter, Social Consequences of Business Cycles (New York, 1925); W. F. 
Ogburn and Abe J. Jaffe, “Recovery and Social Conditions,” American Journal of 
Sociology, May, 1937. 

3 The ratio of births to women fifteen to forty-four years of age was the best index 
of reproductivity for which data were available by counties. 

4It is hoped later to study a sample from the files of the Wisconsin Bureau of Vital 
Statistics. 

5 These included corrections for underregistration of births and for underenumera- 
tion of young children by the federal census. The first was found by checking death 
certificates of children under two years old against birth certificates in 1920, 1934, and 
1936; the second, by subtracting deaths from the corrected births of the year before 
the census. Unallocated birth figures were used to obtain a comparable series over the 
period, but this did not invalidate any important results of the study. 
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tion of the state and its seventy-one counties by the use of school cen- 
suses,® in computing general fertility-rates instead of crude birth-rates, 
and in constructing indexes of economic conditions in Wisconsin rather 
than employing national business indexes. The chief purpose of these 
refinements was to discover how much difference they make in the final 
results of such investigations. In this case, for comparing subdivisions of 
the state they proved indispensable, while for the state as a unit they 
materially raised the level of the fertility trend and steepened its slope 
over the sixteen-year interval, and increased by 20-25 per cent the value 
of the correlation coefficients between fertility-rates and business ac- 
tivity.’ 


6 Population estimates for intercensal years between 1920 and 1930 were made by 
arithmetic interpolation; after 1930, by use of the smoothed annual school census and 
supplementary natural-increase methods. Goodrich, Allin, and Hayes, who in Migra- 
tion and Planes of Living, 1920-1934, used school censuses as a basis for estimating popu- 
lation changes in off-census years in a number of states, found (p. 111) that in both 
1920 and 1930 Wisconsin had the lowest standard deviation of the county ratios of state 
school census to federal child census among their total of nineteen states. We used the 
school census in preference to grade or total school enrolment both because it seemed 
logical that it should fluctuate less with economic conditions and because a comparison 
of the differences between the federal child census and the school census, the total school 
enrolment and the grades enrolment for the seventy-one counties of Wisconsin in 1930, 
showed §,’s of 3.1, 2.9, and 2.2, respectively, the larger 8,’s indicating the more peaked 
or less dispersed distributions. Our final estimate produced a figure for the state 2.6 
per cent above the census count in 1930; and in the rural counties where the variation 
was grea:est, the mean error was about 1 per cent above that for the state. Compared 
with the estimates from various sources, ours is intermediate, as appears in Table A. 


TABLE A 


Four Estimates oF WISCONSIN’s POSTCENSAL POPULATION, AS OF 
JULY 1, 1930-35, IN THOUSANDS* 


Year am Method I | Method II |Method III} Method IV 
2,064 2,940 2,950 2,964 2,964 
ILS 2,981 2,035 2,968 2,985 2,004 
3,008 2,929 2,987 3,005 3,024 
3,029 2,921 3,005 3,025 3,054 
3,032 2,912 3,023 3,045 3,083 
3,022 2,908 3,041 3,005 3,113 


* Method I, estimate by Bureau of the Census; Method II, by Scripps Founda- 
tion 1930 and 1935, intermediate years by arithmetic interpolation (see Estimates 
of Future Ve by States, National Resources Board, December, 1934); 
Method III, Wisconsin Planning Board (see Bull. No. 4, 1937, p. 48); Method IV, 
linear extrapolation. 
7 The increase in the coefficients of correlation is due almost entirely to the use of 
special economic indexes for the state. Gross farm income in Wisconsin, deflated by 
prices Wisconsin farmers pay, however, correlated .92 with the Federal Reserve 


Board’s index of industrial production (Survey of Current Business) reduced to a per 
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Over the decade and a half before 1930, for which fairly reliable birth 
statistics are published, Wisconsin, although lagging as a rural state, has 
shared with the rest of the registration area of the nation a steadily de- 
clining birth-rate (Table 1). From 27.0 live births per thousand popula- 
tion in 1915 the rate had fallen to 20.5 in 1930. The business slump begin- 
ning in the fall of 1929 merely accentuated this downward course, bringing 
it to an all-time low of 17.6 in 1933. Since then the birth-rate has risen 
each year, but so slightly that by 1935 it had not returned to the 1932 


TABLE 1 
CRUDE BIRTH-RATES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN WISCONSIN, IQ15—35* 
Year Wisconsin Year Wisconsin 
25.1 27.0 17.4 18.8 
25.3 16.6 17.6 
18.9 20.5 16.8 18.2 
18.0 19.5 


* United States rates from Alfred J. Lotka, “Modern Trends in the Birth-Rate,” Annals of the Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November, 1936. Wisconsin rates computed by the writers. 


rate of 18.8. By a conservative estimate, the depression can probably be 
held responsible for a net deficit of 8,ooo births in the state between 1930 
and 1935. There are reasons to expect that the birth-rate will soon resume 
the gradual decline that characterized it in pre-depression years.® 

It is reasonable to suppose that the changes in fertility-rates that took 
place in 1930-33 are related to the depression, while those that occurred 
in 1934 and 1935 reflect some return of prosperity. It is safer, neverthe- 
less, to determine the amount of actual association between the fluctua- 
tions in fertility-rates and those in business conditions over the sixteen- 
year period 1920-35. For the state as a whole, by pairing a business-index 
figure with the general fertility-rate of the following year, a simple 


capita basis, while the bank-debits index for Wisconsin correlated .84 with the same 
national index. Linear trends were used with fertility-rates, and second-degree para- 
bolas with the business indexes. 


8 Crude birth-rates, instead of general fertility-rates, are used in this initial para- 
graph because they are more familiar; and the two curves are practically identical for 
the state. The same is true of other measures of fertility alone. Net reproduction- 
rates (the total girls born to 1,000 women passing through childbearing age, subject to 
present birth- and death-rates) make the decline appear less striking, hecause they 
take account of declining mortality as well as fertility. 
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Pearsonian correlation coefficient of .7o0 was found with an index of gross 
farm income in Wisconsin deflated by prices Wisconsin farmers pay, and 
a coefficient of .74 was obtained with an index of bank debits in Wisconsin 
deflated by the cost-of-living index in four Federal Reserve districts. 
If marriage-rates are held constant, the coefficient becomes only .48. 
Moreover, the combined influence of changes in business conditions and 
in marriage-rates accounts mathematically for 86 per cent of the varia- 
tions in fertility-rates, which is a high coefficient for data of this kind. 
The depression evidently affected birth-rates to a large extent through 
causing the postponement of marriages."° 

Between 1920 and 1930 women thirty-five years of age and over had 
experienced a marked loss of fertility, those of ages twenty to thirty-four 
had shown a moderate loss, and those below twenty years had made a 
slight gain. Under the stress of hard times this situation was reversed, it 
being the younger women who then placed the severest restrictions on 
child-bearing, while the pre-depression decline noted among the older 
women continued practically unchanged. As business improved in 1934 
and 1935, there was an upturn in the fertility-rates of women under 
thirty-five, especially those of twenty-five to twenty-nine, but none in the 
older group. 

For the purpose of investigating further the different reactions of 
various population subgroups to economic change, the seventy-one coun- 
ties of the state were classified by quartiles according to several criteria. 
Of these, the rural-urban factor is of first importance.” The others were 
the fertility-rate itself, the date of settlement, the percentage of the 
population Catholic, the percentage of foreign-born white, the percentage 
of women gainfully employed, per capita wealth, per capita relief cost, 
and the percentage of children sixteen to seventeen years of age still in 
school. 

The fertility-rates of the most urban counties had been consistently 
lower” than those of the rural parts of the state in the decade 1920-30, 
but the two rates were steadily converging. This well-established tend- 


9 The post-war year, 1921, is not omitted from the correlations, although very ab- 
normal in birth-rate. 

10 A paper dealing especially with this point will appear elsewhere. 

™ Three, rather than four, groupings were made in this category—viz., counties 
96-100 per cent rural, those 67-95 per cent rural, and those under 67 per cent rural. 

In terms of crude birth-rates, however, the most urban counties changed during 
the sixteen years from the lowest to the highest and back again to the lowest birth- 
rates of the three groups of counties. 
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ency was interrupted with the onset of the depression, when the rural 
rates straightened out and the urban rates dropped still more sharply. 
Differently expressed, in the six years 1930-35, the most rural counties 
contributed as many births above expectation as they produced in an 
average year of this interval, whereas Milwaukee County fell below 
expectation by a number about equal to its average annual birth registra- 
tion; and this was true of the other most urban counties.% Although cor- 
relation coefficients need cautious interpretation when applied to rates by 
geographic areas, they are of interest in this connection.“ The coefficient 


TABLE 2 
Two INDEXES OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN WISCONSIN, 1920-35* 
Bank Gross Farm Bank Gross Farm 
Year Debits Income Year Debits Income 
(Deflated) (Deflated) (Deflated) (Deflated) 
73.9 93.8 112.1 127.0 
81.6 100.4 101.8 111.6 
905-7 108 .3 86.8 92.7 
07.4 74.9 85.5 


* Data for bank-debits index from unpublished manuscript by Dr. Clausin D. Hadley; for farm-income 
index, from Wisconsin Crop and Livestock Reporter (F ederal-State Crop Reporting Service), Vol. XV (April, 
1936), No. 4. The cost-of-living index used to deflate the first series was compiled from Changes in Cost of 
Living, Bulls. No. R 258 and R 510, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 15, 1935, and December 15, 1936. 


between general fertility-rates and deflated Wisconsin gross farm income 
over the period 1920-35 was .54 in highly urbanized Milwaukee County, 
.82 in the other most urban counties, .29 in the intermediate counties, 
and —.13 in the most rural counties.5 When deflated bank debits were 


13 By “expectation” is meant the projected pre-depression trend. 


™4 Some difficulties are encountered in correlating rates by areas, such as counties, 
which are not entirely independent and homogeneous units. Discussion of these will 
be found in the following papers: C. E. Gehlke and Katherine Biehl, “Certain Effects 
of Grouping upon the Size of the Correlation Coefficient in Census Tract Material,” 
Proceedings of the American Statistical Association, March, 1934; J. A. Neprash, “Some 
Problems in the Correlation of Spatially Distributed Variables,” ibid.; F. F. Stephan, 
“Sampling Errors and Interpretations of Social Data Ordered in Time and Space,” 
ibid.; H. D. Sheldon, Jr., “Problems in the Statistical Study of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
2etron, Vol. XII, No. 1 (1934). See also a forthcoming paper by S. A. Stouffer, in the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association. 


18 The census definition of rural was used. 
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used as an economic index, the value of the coefficients increased to .66 
for Milwaukee County and .88 for the other most urban counties.” These 
rural-urban differences are probably to be explained in terms both of a 
much more sensitive response of the birth-rates of urban people to changes 
in the business outlook and of migration between farms and cities.”” 
There has been very little shift in the fertility-rates of the groups of 
counties since 1920. The trends of fertility in four groups of counties 
classified by quartiles according to their general fertility-rates in 1928 


TABLE 3 


GENERAL FERTILITY-RATES* IN WISCONSIN COUNTIES CLASSIFIED BY 
PERCENTAGE RURAL, AND IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY, 1920-35 


. Most Rural Intermediate Most Urban Milwaukee 
Counties Counties Countiest County 
128.1 122.8 112.9 95.0 
134.1 128.2 116.0 96.0 
126.4 119.2 108.1 87.4 
ree 115.4 115.8 107.8 91.8 
113.3 109.1 102.5 87.2 
ee 109.4 105.2 99.1 87.0 
103.3 103.8 97-5 85.0 
1929.. 96.0 96.6 92.1 82.2 
99.6 98.6 93.9 77.9 
96.9 96.1 87.9 73.7 
98.0 90.7 76.9 63.4 
97.1 92.3 81.8 64.9 


* The ratio of births to women fifteen to forty-four years of age. 
t Without Milwaukee County. 


remained almost parallel throughout the sixteen years, each trend having 
a downward slope which was accelerated during the depression but showed 
no signs of stabilizing in 1935. 

When the seventy-one counties were grouped by quartiles according 
to any one of the three principles—date of settlement," percentage of 
women gainfully employed in 1928, and percentage of children sixteen to 

%6 Some of the difference between the value of the coefficient for Milwaukee County 


and that for the other most urban counties may be due to the size of the geographical 
units. 


17 It is hoped to test this hypothesis in a later unit of the study. The facts just de- 
scribed cannot be accounted for by failure to allocate births to place of residence. 


*8 The census date on which half of the land was reported as settled in farms. 
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the several classifications. It is likely that migration and con 
ways are among the chief factors involved here also. 


the highest fertility-rates. 


Catholic or the percentage of foreign-born white. The grou 


ratio of foreign-born whites were the most reproductive 


white—are now of little value for distinguishing counties 
with high general fertility-rates. 
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seventeen years of age in school in 1928—the trends of the general fer- 
tility-rates were found to resemble those noted above for rural and urban 
counties, converging before but diverging during the lean years of 1930- 
33. This is partly because of intercorrelation and overlapping between 


trasting folk- 


Smaller declines in general fertility-rates accompanied economic dis- 
aster in the poorer than in the wealthier counties, whether urban or rural. 
Also, among twenty-three rural counties where relief standards were 
about equal, those that spent the most per capita for relief tended to have 


In contrast to the trends just described are those exhibited by counties 
arranged by quartiles according to the percentage of the population 


p of counties 


with the largest proportion of Catholics and also that with the highest 


in the early 


1920’s. By 1930, however, the fertility-rates of the counties with the most 
Catholics or foreign-born whites and of those with the fewest had almost 
completely converged, and between 1930 and 1933 no tendency toward 
divergence appeared. Since 1933 the differential has been increasing 
slightly in the case of the religious factor; but these two characteristics— 
the proportion of the population Catholic and the proportion foreign-born 


in Wisconsin 


THE MEASUREMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INSTITUTIONAL DISORGANIZATION 


JOHN F. CUBER 


ABSTRACT 

Disorganization is a concept applied by many sociologists to a number of social 
phenomena. Other writers object to its usage because it seems to have an inherent value 
connotation. Yet disorganization as applied to institutions appears to be objectively 
measurable in terms of (1) declining participation by the rank and file, (2) confusion 
among functionaries, and (3) experimentation in modus operandi. Traditionally, under 
the dominance of the cyclical hypothesis, disorganization has been thought of as a 
pathological condition antecedent to disintegration, but much current disorganiza- 
tion among institutions seems to be a normal process by which institutions are rationally 
adapted to changing conditions. 

For some time students of society have been employing the term “‘dis- 
organization” both as a generic concept characterizing whole societies 
and in the more restricted sense suggested by such compound terms as 
“personal disorganization” and “‘community disorganization.”’ That the 
concept remains a prominent one in the vocabulary of the social scientist 
is evidenced, for example, by its use in recent titles of sociological works 
such as Elliot and Merrill, Social Disorganization (1934),! and Queen, 
Bodenhofer, and Harper, Social Organization and Disorganization (1935) ;? 
and also by the fact that last year one sociological journal alone carried 
no less than six articles in which the term “disorganization” appeared in 
the titles.s Further facts could be mustered, if necessary, to demonstrate 
the currency of the concept in the thinking of representative sociologists. 
The interest which motivated this paper is, however, not so much con- 
cerned with the concept of general social disorganization as with the appli- 
cation of disorganization to particular social institutions such as churches, 
political parties, or universities. The first problem concerns the measure- 
ment of “institutional disorganization.”’ 

Doubtless some sociologists will regard such an attempt as somewhat 
futile. There is frequent expression of the view that disorganization is 
an essentially subjective and evaluative term, and therefore is not measur- 
able. One student, for example, writes: ‘Conditions are ‘disorganized’ 
when they do not conform with the norms and wishes of the commenta- 


* New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. ? New York: Crowell, 1935. 
3 See American Journal of Sociology, May, 1937. 
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tor.”4 Another writes: “.... The selection of indices of disorganization 
is likely to betray the point of view of the investigator . .. . in a sense, 
every measure of disorganization represents the value-judgment of its 
author.’’s Since these and other similar criticisms are current, it becomes 
desirable, if not imperative, to examine this concept in an attempt to 
determine whether its nature is essentially evaluative or whether it has 
merely been misused. 

Some writers employing the term have attempted to list attributes of 
disorganization. Queen, Bodenhofer, and Harper, for example, discuss the 
“symptoms” of disorganization. They include “limited participation” of 
members of the institution, “loss of consensus,”’ “individualization of be- 
havior” on the part of the functionaries of the institution, and resulting 
“‘unrest” and “‘conflict.”” The problem which persists, however, is whether 
these component conditions, allegedly symptomatic of disorganization, 
are susceptible of objective observation. More specifically, would several 
competent observers of “limited participation,” “individualization of be- 
havior,” and “‘loss of consensus” be reasonably likely to agree that they 
were, in fact, observing these conditions? 

In an attempt to suggest a tentative answer to the foregoing question, 
a more or less formal conspectus of conditions denoting institutional dis- 
organization will be presented. The essence of institutional disorganiza- 
tion seems to lie in three groups of conditions, all usually recognized by 
writers employing the term but not necessarily being given equal im- 
portance by them. 

1. A decline in the degree or amount of participation of the members of the 


institution and a consequent individualization of behavior which was form- 
erly routinized by the institution. 

2. A state of unrest, confusion, and perhaps open conflict among the func- 
tionaries, or possibly also among the rank and file of the constituency of the 
institution, resulting in a loss of the usual “consensus” and “esprit de corps.” 

3. A tendency on the part of functionaries to experiment with numerous inno- 
vations (perhaps even inconsistent with one another in purpose or method) 
in an attempt to find a solution to the above state of affairs. 


It is implied that there is no “disorganization” unless each of the three 
conditions obtains simultaneously with the other two. 
It becomes pertinent to inquire, assuming that the foregoing tentative 
conspectus is acceptable, what objective measurements may be applied 
4 Excerpt from a personal letter. 


5 R. L. Sutherland and J. I. Woodward, Introductory Sociology (New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1937). 
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to concrete situations in institutions to determine whether there exists 
“limited participation,” ‘‘experimentation,” “confusion,” and therefore 
“disorganization.” 

These three terms are employed relatively. “Decreased participation” 
must therefore be measured in some objective manner to show that pre- 
vious participation was greater. ‘“‘Confusion” probably always exists in 
some degree among the functionaries of institutions who only rarely see 
eye to eye in matters of institutional policy and who normally seek to 
arrive at some sort of functionable concensus of opinion by the medium 
of the “talking-over process.’’ But when this process, viewed by a dis- 
interested participating observer, fails to result in the usual workable 
consensus or breaks down entirely, then, relatively, “confusion” is in 
existence. ‘‘Experimentation”’ also has reference to a particular time se- 
quence. Yesterday’s experiment, if successful as judged by currently ac- 
ceptable standards, readily becomes today’s commonplace mode of pro- 
cedure. But, again, when a particular determinable period is marked by 
a greater number or by more fundamental innovations than occurred 
during a preceding comparable period, then experimentation may be said 
to have increased. Thus, if a certain year or decade in the life of an insti- 
tution is marked by less participation, as measured by attendance or 
membership, more experimentation in modus operandi, and more ‘‘con- 
fusion,” then, according to the foregoing assumptions, the institution is 
relatively more “disorganized” than it was during the preceding period 
with which the present is being compared. 

What, if any, are the recognized methodological devices for the detec- 
tion of observable attributes of “declining participation,” ‘‘confusion,”’ 
and “experimentation”? Changes in the degree of participation of mem- 
bers of the institution are perhaps most easily observed. Studies of mem- 
bership rolls at regular intervals or of attendance at institutional func- 
tions are usually available and have frequently served as valuable quanti- 
tative indices of the degree of participation in such institutions as churches 
and political parties. The actual functioning of the institution must be 
observed much more intimately, however, if one is to be at all accurate 
in observing trends in the frequency of “conflicts” among functionaries. 
Although this is admittedly difficult, trained observers with the use of 
suitable sociopsychological techniques for studying formal interaction 
processes can discover changes in these respects. Likewise, the number 
and nature of “innovations” in the modus operandi, regardless of the ob- 
server’s judgment as to their probable success, can be determined by case 
studies and compared with the changes noted during the control period. 
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By way of illustration, data gathered in connection with a study of 
a “‘disorganized” church will be summarized. 


1. The membership of the church had decreased, both relative to the popula- 
tion of the parish and also as measured in absolute numbers. This decrease 
was accompanied by a decrease in the per capita support of the church by 
its members and also by an increase in nonpaying members. These facts are 
assumed to reflect a decline of the “participation” of the adherents. 

2. Confusion among the members and functionaries was evidenced by several 
facts. A greater variety of doctrinal viewpoints were discovered at the close 
of the period of study than at the beginning. Moreover, it was found that 
there was a greater discrepancy between the doctrinal viewpoints of the 
rainister and the laymen in official positions at the later date. Numerous 
verbal conflicts occurred between groups of laymen in official meetings of the 
church membership and outside official meetings as well. Nothing compara- 
ble to this was observed during the earlier period. 

3. Experimentation was evidenced by an increased number of innovations in 
the program of the institution. Activities formerly taboo were later intro- 
duced and officially sponsored in an attempt to reverse the membership and 
attendance trends. 


The foregoing facts appear to be of a sufficiently objective nature so 
that different observers, with the aid of similar research techniques, could 
discover them. There seems to be, moreover, little room for “value-judg- 
ment” in this conception of “‘disorganization.”’ Nor is there any necessary 
implication of a subsequent disintegration of the institution which may 
be disorganized. As a matter of fact, the period of disorganization in the 
above-mentioned church has since been terminated, the various condi- 
tions symptomatic of disorganization, as the term has been used herein, 
have become less apparent, and, relatively speaking, the institution may 
be said to be reorganized—or, at least, no longer ‘“‘disorganized,” as was 
previously observed. 

Similar studies are in progress in which the method of measuring insti- 
tutional disorganization as presented here is being further tested. One 
of them is a study of the Republican party. The same three criteria are 
being applied. It appears at present that this institution—chosen partly 
because of its contrast with the local church—may be characterized as 
relatively disorganized on the basis of the coincidence of the three condi- 
tions suggested here as evidences of disorganization in an institution. 

A closely related problem is the matter of the significance of disorgan- 
ization to the institution in which it occurs. Assuming a set of conditions 
which may be regarded as symptomatic of disorganization in a particular 
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church, political party, or college, what do these facts portend in terms 
of institutional survival? 

There seem to be two current interpretations of the significance of 
institutional disorganization, namely, (1) that “disorganization” is a 
“stage” in a recurring “‘cycle’”’ of institutional change, and that during 
each period of disorganization one of two results takes place—either sub- 
sequent “reorganization” takes place or a “disintegration” (in the sense of 
disappearance) of the institution occurs; and (2) that what is here and else- 
where called disorganization is not necessarily related to institutional 
survival at all, because contemporary institutions are coming more and 
more under rational control—the result of this control being a continuous 
state of readjustment and adaptation which may already have a normal 
rather than a pathological connotation. The first of these views is based 
upon the traditional cyclical hypothesis of social change. Among those 
who have given explicit or implied assent to that view are Cooley,° 
Small,7 W. I. Thomas,’ Chapin,’ Elliot," Merrill, Queen,?? 
Bodenhofer,” Dawson," Angell,"4 and Carr.'4 Cooley, Angell, 
Carr, and others set forth a series of “‘stages” in the “cycle” through 
which an institution presumably passes. 


We may roughly distinguish four periods of institutional organization: 
(1) incipient organization, (2) efficiency, (3) formalism, and (4) disorganization. 
The last three of these may be looked upon as stages in a recurrent cycle, once 
the process has been inaugurated by the first period. We must be careful to 
make no assumptions regarding rhythm, regularity, or equal intervals in each 
stage. All that is meant is that each preceding stage will at some time give 
way to the following, that there is a natural sequence of cause and effect which 
swings the institution through the cycle. .... 5 

Disorganization, then, creates a great need, and furnishes a fruitful soil, for 
constructive leadership. In order to reorganize institutions successfully and 
bring them back to the stage we have termed efficiency, there must arise persons 
of vision and forcefulness to formulate and build the new order.” 

6 Social Organization (New York: Scribners, 1909), Part V. 

7 American Journal of Sociology, XVIII (1912), 210. 


8 The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: A. Knopf, 1927), pp. 
1128 ff. 


9 Cultural Change (New York: Century Co., 1928), pp. 383 ff. 

10 Pub. American Sociological Society, XXII (1928), 212-13. 

" Op. cit., pp. 20 ff. 12 Op. cit., pp. 61-63. 

"3 An Introduction to Sociology (New York: Ronald, 1929), pp. 787 ff. 
4 Introductory Sociology (New York: Scribners, 1933), pp. 406 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 406. %6 Tbid., p. 414. 
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In a diagram illustrating the cycle, it is indicated that during the “stage” 
of “disorganization” either a “path” toward “reorganization” or toward 
“efficiency” is taken, or else “disintegration” occurs—‘the institution 
loses all vitality and collapses.”’ It is pointed out, however, that the “path 
toward reorganization” is the ‘‘one usually taken.’’*? This treatment may 
be taken as fairly representative of the current view that there is some- 
thing essentially critical or crucial about disorganization in an institution. 
At such time institutional survival is assumed to be “in the balance.” 

The second view of the significance of disorganization in an institution 
has perhaps not yet been formally set forth, although its basic premises 
are implicit in present-day sociological thought. Basically, the theory 
grows out of a criticism of the cyclical hypothesis. For example, it seems 
most improbable that business institutions (banks, chambers of com- 
merce, corporations, etc.) at present go through “‘cycles” of “efficiency, 
formalism, disorganization, and reorganization” in the course of their 
adaptive development. It appears that they may more accurately be 
conceived as being in a more or less continuous state of readjustment, 
which, from one point of view, might be thought of as “disorganization.” 

Sombart’s works on capitalism, which are probably indebted to Tén- 
nies’ treatment in his Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (1st ed.)** are closely 
related to the hypothesis under discussion. Sombart points out that one 
of the most outstanding attributes of capitalistic culture is the “‘rational- 
ity” of individual economic institutions (although the system as a whole 
is likely to be irrational and chaotic). This rational adaptation, he writes, 
permeates, of course, the entire scope of business and affects its technical as 
well as its commercial aspects. It introduces into the sphere of production the 
most “rational” methods. .... 

Economic rationality penetrates gradually into other cultural spheres, 
reaching even those which are only remotely connected with economic life. 
Under its influence all untamed natural growth disappears [sic]... . . The idea 
of strict adaptation . . . . permeates the totality of culture.” 


Thus, what appears to be disorganization in many contemporary insti- 
tutions may also be conceived as a manifestation of a “normal” institu- 
tional policy (disorganization as traditionally employed seems to imply 
“abnormality” or ‘“pathology”), the purpose of which is to change the 
various aspects of the institution from time to time in accordance with 
17 Ibid., p. 407. 
%®F. N. House, The Development of Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936). 
19 Werner Sombart, ‘‘Capitalism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, III, 108 ff. 
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changes in their environment. Presumably, this condition is a result of 
the application of rational leadership—or “critical institutional states- 
manship’’—to the direction of institutions and is likely to exist wherever 
and whenever institutions are being consciously guided. 

The purpose underlying this discussion should perhaps be made more 
explicit. No quarrel is being launched with the cyclical hypothesis as 
such. That many data gathered from studies of institutions support it 
cannot be denied. But it is also true that at least some contemporary 
institutions appear to have adjusted themselves to a type of integration 
which perhaps to them formerly, or to others at present, would appear 
to be “intolerable looseness” rather than integration at all. What may 
have occurred is that the standards of integration have changed under a 
regime of critical guidance of an institution, so that institutional behavior 
may have become more or less permanently adjusted to a lessened amount 
of participation of constituents, diminished esprit de corps, and more fre- 
quent experimentation in modus operandi as compared with some past 
period. Thus, no “reorganization” for that particular institution may be 
necessary.?° On the other hand, for some other institution “reorganiza- 
tion” as customarily conceived might be essential to survival. It appears 
then, that there is ample room for both views, provided each accurately 
describes conditions as they are ia some particular institution. 

If the foregoing position is tenable, then even a greater need for ob- 
jectivity in the measurement of institutional disorganization becomes ap- 
parent. It should be determined in a number of cases, not only whether 
“disorganization”’ is in existence but also which type. The administrators 
of institutions, even more than the theoretical social analysts, need to 
be familiar with this conceptualization. And, finally, perhaps mention 
should be made of the importance of this view in an era, like the present, 
in which the “planning” ideology is coming more and more to the fore. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


2° It should be noted that it is not assumed that “‘rational’’ methods of institutional 
guidance are always (or even often) successful in actually preventing disorganization 
of the first type. What is meant, rather, is that in those instances where “‘rational”’ 
control by functionaries is the rule, there a less closely integrated system may be main- 
tained. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
RICHARD C. FULLER 


ABSTRACT 


An appropriate subtitle to this article would be ‘‘Is There a Sociology of Social Prob- 
lems?” Our conventional theories of social and personal disorganization are sterile 
instruments of analysis in so far as they ignore the very thing which not only gives rise 
to the social problem but which also impedes its solution, and that is the conflict be- 
tween two or more sets of social values. The core of the social problem is a multisided 
clash of social interests. The job of the sociologist is to isolate and define these con- 
flicting value judgments which are the modus operandi of the problem. He need no 
longer hold himself out as an expert on social problems but as an expert on the sociology 
of social problems. As a scientist he must avoid making value judgments; but moral 
judgments in themselves are the content of a true sociology of social problems. 


I 


The problem of teaching social problems, as I conceive it, is one of 
steering between the Scylla of confusion and the Charybdis of intellectual 
hypocrisy. Confusion is exemplified in the old-type social problems course 
which treated everything from prostitution to unemployment with no 
unifying sociological frame of reference. Intellectual hypocrisy lurks in- 
sidiously in the new-type approach which under a false guise of objec- 
tivity forces all problems into an artificial strait jacket of sociological 
theory.? 

This dilemma has a natural history. The earliest social problems texts 
were a hodgepodge of eclectic and reformative notions. This was only 
to be expected, since sociological theory in general was eclectic and re- 
formative. In the first decade or so of this century there appeared a host 
of variously entitled courses of which the familiar ‘dependents, defectives, 
and delinquents” was a typical example. Here the role of sociology was 
essentially synthetic. Data pertaining to each problem were garnered 


« The ideas developed in this paper received their initial stimulation from the pene- 
trating analysis of L. K. Frank, ‘Social Problems,”’ Amer. Jour. of Soc., XXX (1925), 
463-73. 

Other literature from which the writer has drawn freely includes the realistic dis- 
cussions of Willard Waller, ‘‘Social Problems and the Mores,’”’ Amer. Sociol. Rev., I, 
No. 6 (1936), 922-33, and Harold A. Phelps, Contemporary Social Problems (rev. ed.; 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938). 

The present paper is a further exploration of the point-of-view stated by the writer 
in ‘Sociological Theory and Social Problems,” Social Forces, XV, No. 4 (1937), 496-502. 
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from the fields of medicine, psychiatry, psychology, economics, history, 
social work, and sociology. 

Then came a division of labor within sociology which relegated the 
study of specific social problems to certain specialized courses such as 
criminology, poverty and dependency, immigration, race, rural problems, 
and the like. General social problems courses gradually lost caste and in 
some circles came into positive disrepute. 

The revival was nurtured by the development of a type of sociological 
theory which gave sociology a frame of reference of its own for the study 
of social maladjustments. Cooley’s theory of the tentative process of 
institutional growth and decline, W. I. Thomas’ statement of social dis- 
organization, Park and Burgess’ conflict and accommodation, Ogburn’s 
social change, Sorokin’s social mobility, and other contributions of this 
type furnished the theoretical groundwork for a systematic analysis. 

This process of delimiting a sociological theory of pathology was ac- 
companied by increased demands for objectivity in sociology.) Much of 
the criticism of the teaching of social problems up to this time rested in 
the charge of professional fakery, i.e., the sociologist took his information 
and ideas from all the other sciences and then proceeded to pass moral 
judgment on what ought to be done. Hence, it is not surprising that 
sociologists interested in social problems welcomed a distinctly sociologi- 
cal point of view, and they studiously took care of the accusation of bias 
by emphasizing their personal detachment from the problems they 
considered. 

With the economic depression came a renaissance of student interest in 
social problems. Because we prided ourselves on being pure social scien- 
tists, we were somewhat embarrassed by the student-customer demand for 
general survey courses. Our answer was a rash of textbooks which began 
appearing in the early thirties. The new-type text instead of being purely 
eclectic was instead eclectic quasi-systematic. That is to say, it contained 
a partially systematic approach drawing upon such concepts as social 
organization and disorganization, social change, social conflict, mobility, 
marginal man, and personal disorganization. At the same time, however, 
the new text had many earmarks of the old eclecticism, since in consider- 
ing each problem, as such, the author felt compelled to borrow data and 
conclusions from the other sciences.” 


* See such representative literature as James H. S. Bossard, Social Change and Social 
Problems (New York: Harper’s, 1934); John L. Gillin, Clarence G. Dittmer, and Roy J. 
Colbert, Social Problems (New York: Century, 1928); S. A. Queen, W. B. Bodenhafer, 
and E. R. Harper, Social Organisation and Disorganization (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1935). 
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Another feature of these recent texts is the attempted classification of 
social problems. The classification is usually fitted to the frame of refer- 
ence as in Elliott and Merrill, where specific problems are taken up under 
such headings as personal disorganization, family disorganization, and 
community disorganization. 


II 


As a background or perspective from which to view our contemporary 
problems, the social disorganization approach has merit. Doubtless it 
may help the student to view social problems as the natural result of the 
impact of social change on such sacred institutions as our profit system, 
our family, and our church. Further light may come from pointing out 
that these institutions contain within themselves the germs of over- 
stability, formalism, and ossification; that when this state of affairs oc- 
curs, group definitions of behavior begin to be questioned by individuals 
and group norms lose their hold over individual conduct. Personal de- 
moralization may then have a clearer meaning when the student sees it 
as a conflict within the individual, wherein he tries to reconcile his own 
attitudes and desires with those of the traditional institutional mores. 
This we get a general picture of contemporary American life. 

ret this technique has proved inadequate in both the analysis and the 
teaching of social problems. Our pretenses notwithstanding, we must ad- 
mit that we have not yet succeeded in adapting a general theory of social 
and personal disorganization to concrete problems. The student may 
well ask what this theory contributes to the sociological knowledge of such 
problems as seasonal unemployment, race discrimination, venereal dis- 
ease, illegitimate babies, and the threat of fascism and war. These are 
some of the phenomena that are social problems. And when we get to a 
discussion of them the instructor has two alternatives: he may relegate 
the preliminary theory to the role of window-dressing and proceed to a 
discussion of the real goods which make up the problem or he can fake 
his way along by making an artificial and stilted analysis within the pre- 
conceived theoretical frame. 

The student’s interest in social problems is an interest in what can be 
done about them, He wants to know what solutions are feasible in the 
light of what we know about present-day society. And yet we rarely 
tell him —s e seldom make it clear to him that we have such social 
problems as inadequate housing, poverty, war, and race prejudice, simply 
because some of our people think that a certain situation is bad but they 


3 Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, Social Disorganisation (New York: 
Harper’s, 1934). 
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find that they cannot remove or correct it without upsetting certain 
sacred values held by others and often by themselves as well.\For this 
very reason few of our so-called solutions to social problems have any re- 
lationship to causes. We may ask the student to learn the “race relations 
cycle,” but he puzzles over why the South denounces lynching and at the 
same time kills a federal anti-lynching bill. We may give him a thousand 
case histories of mothers of illegitimate children, and he learns that they 
are confused marginal personalities with conflicting social roles; but he 
asks why social workers argue the necessity of abolishing the stigma on 
children born out of wedlock and at the same time maintain the most 
careful secrecy in recording illegitimate births. He is informed that speed 
is a factor involved in a large number of automobile fatalities, and he in- 
quires why we do not reduce the speed of cars by mechanical device. He 
learns that government responsibility for the unemployed is now an ac- 
cepted thing, and he observes our hurry to cut relief rolls when relief 
funds fall short. He memorizes erudite theories of the business cycle and 
wonders what public works and unemployment insurance have to do with 
the causes of unemployment. 

John Ise has commented that there is no “solution” to social problems 
in the sense in which the public ordinarily uses that word, 


If a man is sick, the doctor may cure him—may find a “solution” to his 
health problem which will be satisfactory, not only to the man himself, but to 
everyone else. It is not necessary to impose any hardship on anyone else to cure 
the man. If the patient’s stomach is ailing, perhaps the doctor may find a 
“solution”? for that which will impose no hardship on the other organs of his 
body, or incite them to disaffection. 

Now the public assumes that economic and social problems are equally 
simple—that social scientists should be able to find “‘solutions’’ which will be 
“for the general good of all.’”” Yet we know this is seldom or never possible. 
There is no economic or social policy that will please all: every such policy 
must be a balance of benefits and hardships. What shall we suggest, for instance, 
to end the depression? Reduce the tariff—listen to the protected industries 
roar; crush the monopolies—see Standard Oil and DuPont swing into action; 
reduce wages—hear the chorus from the labor unions; raise wages—employers 
ditto; inflate the currency—read the Bankers’ Magazine... .. 4 


The futility of our application of the social disorganization approach to 
specific social problems stems from the fact that we have been laboring 
under a false conception of the nature of social problems. We have been 
so zealous in our crusade to remove bias and value-judgments from the 


4“Shackles on Professors,” Social Frontier, III, No. 26 (1937), 243. 
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mind of the teacher that we have also removed value-judgments from the 
thing we are studying. This is a fundamental error./We have stupidly 
ignored the very thing which not only gives rise to the social problem in 
the first place but which also impedes its solution, and that is the conflict 
between two or more sets of social values. 


III 


The phenomena which we commonly refer to as social problems have 
a threefold relationship to the cultural value-scheme in which they are 
imbedded. In the first place, all such problems have one thing in common: 
They represent a social condition which is regarded by a considerable 
number of individuals as undesirable, and hence these persons believe 
that something “ought to be done” about the situation. This means that 
our value-judgments derived from culture define given conditions as social 
problems. Second, value-judgments themselves are in most instances a 
formal cause of the condition which is regarded as undesirable. For in- 
stance, our pecuniary emphasis incites crimes for gain against private 
property, our profit mores prevent employers from continuing the em- 
ployment of workers at a loss to themselves, our sacred worship of monog- 
amous marriage compels the unwed mother to neglect her child. Third, 
value-judgments prevent people from agreeing on “solutions” because 
most of them are unwilling to forsake those values which are causal fac- 
tors in the problem—e.g., we are reluctant to abandon “conspicuous con- 
sumption” though it incites stealing among children; employers fear that 
collective bargaining will “put them out of business” by destroying 
profits; we dare not give the illegitimate child inheritance rights and the 
name of the father though we recognize that it is the stigma which makes 
the problem. 

Carrying this analysis further, we may distinguish three levels of 
problems perhaps more different in degree than in kind: 

1. There are those conditions which all individuals and groups define 
as bad, but value-judgments do not cause the condition itself and there 
is very little if any conflict in social policy over what ‘‘ought to be done.” 
This is true of certain physical ailments and natural catastrophies the 
causation and cure of which are essentially a “technical” not a social 
problem, e.g., the malfunctioning of the endocrine glands, medical care 
of the organic insanities, drought and flood control. Medical or engi- 
neering experts may disagree on causes and solutions, but since the prob- 
lem is primarily physical rather than social it is narrowly confined to the 
bailiwick of these specialists. In fact, although these situations constitute 
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serious problems, we may query whether they are “‘social” problems at 
all.s 

2. There are conditions upon which there is general agreement that 
they are undesirable, but where value-judgments not only help to create 
the condition but frustrate its solution. Hence, though criminal acts such 
as murder and robbery are clearly a violation of our mores, other mores 
such as our pecuniary values and our individualistic philosophies serve 
to cause criminal behavior in one instance and on the other hand stop us 
from agreeing on programs of prevention and control. Likewise, though 
illness and disease among the poor may be looked upon with concern by 
all social classes, it is a “social problem” partly because our unequal in- 
come distribution serves the double function of being the formal cause of 
much illness among the low-wage groups and the essential obstacle to 
their purchasing proper medical treatment.® 

3. There are those conditions upon which there is considerable but no 
general agreement that they are undesirable, and since these conditions 
grow out of a conflict in values, there is no accord as to solutions. Here 
fall such problems as child labor, low wages and long hours, the status of 
unorganized labor, the status of the unemployed, divorce, and race 
discrimination.? 

What light does this tentative classification throw upon the utility 
of the social disorganization approach, which views the social problem as 
a function of the breakdown of traditional behavior patterns as social 
controls over individual conduct? 

Where the problem is simply technical, as on the first level, there is a 
unilinear relation between causes and solutions. This is because the gen- 


5 Even at this ‘‘technical’’ level it is granted that the specialists may have to reckon 
with public policy, e.g., appropriation of public funds for institutional medical care, 
for engineering projects, etc. Yet the core of the problem remains that of mechanical 
technology. 


6 Admittedly, all our social problems at this level have their “‘technical” aspects 
similar to those described at the first level. This is obvious with such problems as 
venereal disease, automobile accidents, the functional insanities, and disease among the 
poor. The difference is that such conditions, even when the technical causes are known, 
still find the people hopelessly divided over questions of policy involved in alternative 
solutions. 


7 The principal difference between the problems at this level and those at the second 
level is that, with regard to the latter, there are no interest groups openly defending such 
conditions as crime, insanity, automobile accidents, etc., whereas pressure groups are 
active in maintaining the conditions described at the third level. 
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eral public is not torn apart by decisions over policy. There is no question 
of social disorganization involved. 

At the second level there is general agreement on the harmfulness of 
the condition, and social disorganization theories are applicable in the 
sense that they assume that all “right-thinking” people regard a given 
condition such as crime as a departure from a socially desirable norm. 
The danger here, however, is that we are also likely to assume that, since 
there is unanimous accord in defining the condition as undesirable, solu- 
tions must follow as a matter of course. This is true only in those rare 
instances where solutions may be worked out without necessitating any 
revisions in the value-scheme. In such cases the problem is merely one of 
reconstruction, i.e., readjusting the individuals or conditions which are 
out of line with the value-structure of our culture. Thus, a juvenile de- 
linquency clinic which seeks to analyze and treat problem children an- 
tagonizes very little in the status quo. More deep-going solutions for de- 
linquency, however, do stir antagonisms precisely because they do disturb 
the value-scheme. Thus, the suggestion that a community spend less 
money on the salaries of officials and more on libraries and playgrounds 
will evoke considerable dissension. Similarly, subsidizing medical care 
for the poor in private hospitals is acceptable, whereas public health in- 
surance has innumerable enemies. Social disorganization theories will not 
suffice for problems at this level until they realistically consider the value- 
judgments which are a part of the causality pattern of the problem and 
include within their analysis the conflict of social interests which arises, 
when a program of reform seeks to revise these values. 

On the third level neither is there general agreement that the given 
condition is a problem nor can those who define it as a problem agree on 
solutions. Consequently, treating these conditions, as do many contem- 
porary texts, as if they were objective states of social disorganization gets 
us nowhere. We have social problems of this type precisely because some 
individuals and groups define a given state of affairs as disorganization 
and have diversified ideas of what ought to be done about it, whereas 
other individuals and groups do not define the condition as disorganiza- 
tion and consequently do not think that anything should be done about 
it. This is as true with regard to unemployment which certain economists 
and employers view as the inevitable mechanics of competition in the 
labor market, as to divorce which many regard as a logical release from 
unhappy marriages. The same logic applies to child labor, the condition 
of unorganized wage-earners, war, and many other major social problems. 
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Our existing theories of social and personal disorganization are sterile 
instruments of analysis in so far as they ignore this clash of social interests 
which is the very dynamics of the social problem. ‘Accordingly, it is one 
of the contentions of this paper that a course in social pathology as we con- 
ceive it today is not, realistically speaking, a course in social problems. 
Analysis in terms of process will continue inadequate until we find a 
technique for bringing within it an examination of the value-scheme with- 
out which there would never be a social problem. 


IV 


Willard Waller, building on the ideas of L. K. Frank, has done some 
pioneering in this new area of analysis. He regards the social problem as 
arising out of the interaction of two kinds of mores, which he calls the 
organizational and the humanitarian. 

The organizational, or basic, mores are those upon which the social order is 
founded, the mores of private property and individualism, the mores of the 
monogamous family, Christianity, and nationalism. ... . those who follow the 


humanitarian mores feel an urge to make the world better or to remedy the mis- 
fortunes of others.® 


Waller insists that the sociologist must do some fundamental thinking on 
the “complex patterns of facilitation and interference which characterize 
the interaction of these mores.”® From this point of view the sociology of 
social problems will continue to be a study of the dialectic of social change 
as hitherto, but the analysis of value-judgments must be made an essen- 
tial part of this dialectic. The investigator, since he is a scientist, must 
eschew all moral judgments; but moral judgments in themselves become 
the content of a true sociology of social problems. 

Waller’s interpretation is highly suggestive, but the conflict of social 
interests appears to be even more complex than it would seem from his 
analysis. For example, a substantial number of Detroit citizens are be- 
coming alarmed over the trailer-residence situation. It is a social problem 
to certain widely variated groups of individuals having very little in com- 
mon. The health officials are concerned and the school authorities see a 
threat to attendance standards. These groups are bringing pressure to 
eliminate or restrict trailer villages. Is this the urge of humanitarianism 
or is it the desire to perpetuate basic organizational mores pertaining to 
public health and education? Be that as it may, real estate operators, 
hotel owners, neighborhood residents, and taxpayers also want the homes 
on wheels banned from the community. Their motivations are pecuniary 


§ “Social Problems and the Mores,”’ op. cit., I, No. 6 (1936), 924. 9 Ibid., p. 933- 
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and spring from the profit mores—hence, they are organizational and 
definitely not humanitarian. These interest groups collide with another 
set of organizational mores articulated in the Coach Trailer Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is a pressure group fighting those pressure 
groups which are trying to license, tax, and otherwise restrict trailer 
residences. Then there are the value motivations of those who live in 
trailers. They have a pressure group of their own in the Mobile Home 
Owners’ Association of America. This organization contends that trailer 
homes are the solution to the housing problem with property and rental 
costs held beyond the means of most people by the organizational mores 
of capitalism. We even find humanitarian sentiments arrayed against 
other humanitarian sentiments, e.g., our urge to let the trailer resident . 
solve his housing problem in his own way is tempered by our fears for his 
health, morals, and the education of his children. 

So the core of the social problem is a multi-sided conflict of interests 
with humanitarian interests joining forces with organizational interests to 
combat other humanitarian and organizational interests. The job of the 
sociologist is to isolate and define these conflicting value-judgments which 
are the modus operandi of the problem. He must chart the oppositions 
and co-operations between the warring pressure groups. He must lay 
bare the issues of policy which in their conflict deter the public in its 
solution of the problem. His findings should revitalize our theories of 
social control. After his spade work is done he should be in a position to 
say to the social planners, “Attitudes and values being what they are 
today, you may (or may not, as the case may be) expect success with the 
program you have in mind”’; or, “Before your plan will work you will 
have to change the attitudes and policies of this or that interest group.”?° 

This analysis in terms of what certain interest groups think they have 
to gain and lose can be applied with equal success to all our social prob- 
lems. The discussions of what should be done about automobile fatalities 
turn on the interests of certain well-established pressure groups. Shall we 
require all drivers to carry public liability insurance, shall we place auto- 
matic governors on the speed of cars, shall we replace fines with jail sen- 
tences for offenders, shall we publish gory pictures of accident victims? 
Interested in these questions of policy are automobile clubs, taxpayers’ 
associations, insurance companies, police officials, automobile manufac- 
turers, citizens’ safety councils, school officials, etc. Here is the area for 

% The possibilities of sociological contributions along this line are explored by E. W. 


Burgess, ‘‘Social Planning and the Mores,” Publication of the American Sociological 
Society, XXIX, No. 3 (1935), 1-18. 
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sociological study of the patterns of discussion, conflict, and compromise 
which evolve in the natural history of the problem. 

Likewise, in the theater of labor conflict we do not have a neat dichoto- 
my of interest groups such as employers versus workers, but again a very 
complex alignment: big business against big business; big business against 
little business; big and little business against C.I.O.; big and little business 
against A.F. of L.; C.1.0. versus A.F. of L.; company unions versus inde- 
pendent unions; unaffiliated workers against union~workers; citizens’ 
vigilantes against union workers. Within the C.I.O. we have the com- 
munists, communist party opposition, socialists, middle-grounders, right- 
wingers, and what not; within the A.F. of L., similar if not as diverse 
factions. 

It is with such concrete realities that the teacher of social problems 
must deal. He need no longer hold himself out as an authority on every- 
thing from technological unemployment to dementia praecox. To the 
contrary, his function will be that of demonstrating how various social 
philosophies, notions, and taboos pertain to these phenomena. He need 
not be an expert on social problems but an expert on the sociology of 
social problems. 

The task is not simple. It will involve more than a mere study of the 
ideologies of pressure groups. Not all individuals who have conceptions 
of policy articulate their views through participation in organized interest 
groups. There are many people living in our communities who have be- 
come isolated from the original culture groups which gave them certain 
notions of what is proper behavior in such things as getting a living, wor- 
shiping God, marrying and raising a family. This is particularly true of 
many residents of our large cities who have migrated there from small 
town and farm. They often cling to their old values in the midst of urban 
confusion. Certainly, these personal life-philosophies must be considered 
in dealing with social problems even though they are not articulated and 
registered in formal pressure groups. The personal value-scheme of these 
individuals can perhaps be studied in other ways: in their choice in the 
purchase of commodities, their religious practices, and their leisure-time 
habits. The American Institute of Public Opinion technique is devised 
particularly to reach this inarticulate mass. Much more basic thinking 
must be done in this area of social-psychological interest before a method- 
ology of research is available to the student of social problems. But one 
would like to know what the white-collar clerk in a Detroit automobile 
factory, migrant from a small Michigan town, thinks about radical labor 
unions. 
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Finally, there is the question of the tie-up, if any, between one’s re- 
ligious philosophy, his moral creed, and his economic and political views, 
What are the interrelations between the mores of individualism, democ- 
racy, humanitarianism, Catholicism or Protestantism, monogamous mar- 
riage, capitalism, and nationalism? Which of these mores sweep verti- 
cally through all our social classes so as to bring all of us within their grip, 
and which are more characteristically horizontal within a given social 
class? Do any patterns exist, and if so do they help us predict the line-up 
of an individual or a social class on the policy issues of the social problem? 

Admittedly, much of what has been said goes beyond the question of 
teaching techniques in social problems to the fundamental question of the 
theory and nature of social problems. Many of the theoretical specula- 
tions stated in this paper await more careful research in the fields of social 
psychology and the sociology of institutions. Yet we cannot safely divorce 
teaching technique from theory and research. It is the conception of the 
writer that productive and realistic teaching of social problems will come 
only with more critical analysis of the theoretical problems involved. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


COMMENTS 


In general I find myself in hearty agreement with the article by Professor 
Richard C. Fuller on ‘“‘The Problem of Teaching Social Problems.” For a gen- 
eration I have been trying to teach my students that “‘moral judgments in them- 
selves are the content of a true sociology of social problems” and that “the core 
of the social problem is a multi-sided conflict of interests.’ As to any solution of 
a social problem (and no trained sociologist would speak of anything but a 
relative solution, or amelioration) then, again, the sociologist has to say, “Atti- 
tudes and values being what they are today, you may (or may not) expect suc- 
cess with the program you have in mind”’; or ‘Before your plan will work, you 
will have to change the attitudes and policies of this or that interest group.” 
As long as I can remember I have emphasized with my students how various 
social philosophies, notions, and taboos pertain to the problems discussed; but I 
have not forgotten also to emphasize how physical conditions, geographical and 
biological, which are quite independent of culture, may also pertain to any prob- 
lem discussed. I am sure from the article that Professor Fuller does the same. 
Nevertheless, I feel that Professor Fuller’s article calls for a couple of comments 
which are not entirely flattering to the departments of sociology in our colleges 
and universities. 

1. There would be little or no confusion in the teaching of social problems if 
our colleges and universities had grounded their students adquately in sociologi- 
cal theory. I do not mean that any one theory should be taught dogmatically. 
On the contrary, the theories of different sociological schools must be taken into 
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account, and the student allowed liberty in selecting his own “frame of refer- 
ence.” If our courses in social problems are “garbage cans,” it can only be be- 
cause the teacher has not been adequately trained in sociology. I am sure that 
the charge is correct in a large number of cases. But it is due to the college teach- 
er presenting problems factually without any adequate interpretation, or “frame 
of reference.” Professor Fuller says we cannot safely divorce teaching technique 
from theory and research. I agree; but I would add that factual social research, 
especially the survey type, does not prepare for teaching. Natural-science teach- 
ers in our colleges and universities have at this point a large responsibility for 
setting a wrong pattern for the social sciences. 

2. I would go farther and say that, now that the social sciences are coming of 
age, there is less excuse than ever for confusion in teaching social problems. 
There is excuse for the teachers who were trained thirty years ago or more. 
But there is little excuse today. Different frames of reference may, of course, be 
used for different purposes by different teachers. Certainly, I would not deny 
the teacher such liberty. We want no tyranny set up in the classroom of the 
social sciences. But it is more and more conceded that the problems of human 
society can be understood only as problems in human history. The whole attempt 
to understand them without reference to the history which lies back of them 
is a methodological and scientific mistake of the first magnitude. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that all our social problems are problems in our culture, and for 
the most part produced by our culture, although there may be precultural ele- 
ments in such problems. History is, therefore, necessary for their understand- 
ing, but we must not forget that back of history lies the human mind, and still 
farther back the physical and biological conditions of existence. But the teacher 
who fails to present the average social problem as a problem produced by our 
culture has hardly gotten a peep into sociology proper. 

Personally, I follow something resembling Professor Waller’s analysis, in 
showing how our problems arise from conflicts in our culture. Professor Waller 
speaks of the organizational mores and of the “humanitarian.” But I know of 
no community that has humanitarian mores or customs. At best these are only 
in the process of establishment and are ideals or goals toward which the more 
socialized and intelligent elements of the community are slowly working. On 
the other hand, the mores upon which the social order is founded are much more 
than ideals. Therefore, I would speak of the conflict of these mores with humani- 
tarian ideals. Thus I would present a social problem as a problem in the devel- 
opment of culture, in which ideals as “tenative processes of growth” go ahead to 
show the way. Social problems thus become problems in the development of our 
culture, not problems of blind nature or of biological evolution. As the humani- 
tarian ideal which conflicts with “the organizational mores” is tentative, it is 
also relative, and thus the course becomes a basis for a scientific meliorism 
rather than for a presentation of a utopia or of an absolutistic social philosophy . 


CHARLES A. ELLWooD 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
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Mr. Fuller has tackled an old problem. I suppose that there is no teacher who 
has tried to teach a course called “Social Problems” who has not struggled with 
the question how best to present the matter to students. 

Mr. Fuller has presented only one new item—the concept of “value-judg- 
ment’’—as a framework within which to place the problem. He is concerned 
with cross-currents among a population—cross-currents which lead to a division 
of opinion as to whether a certain condition is a social problem. The introduc- 
tion of the concept value-judgment, if I understand him correctly, has im- 
portance for Mr. Fuller in that he thinks this term is more appropriate than the 
terms used by other sociologists; e.g., prejudices, traditions, beliefs, mores, 
social change, and social disorganization. His paper, as far as I can see, con- 
tributes only the importance of calling attention to the fact that people do not 
agree on what are social problems, how they arise, and how to solve them. The 
term he uses—value judgments—adds only one more word to the already rich 
vocabulary of social scientists. Perhaps it has value in combining in one word, 
although a compound word, the results of tradition, prejudice, folkways, and 
mores. In my judgment its chief value is to call attention to the fact that so- 
ciologists still do not have adequate measures of “goodness” or “badness” of 
certain ways of life in our complex civilization. In the present state of our 
knowledge a given condition constitutes a social problem if a sufficient number 
of people believe it is a social problem. It is such to them. In that case the old- 
fashioned word “belief’’ is just as good as “‘value-judgments”’; in fact, it has the 
advantage that more students will know what you are talking about. 

Vastly more important in my opinion than the introduction of more terms 
into our sociological vocabulary is research to discover just what conditions in 
our contemporary civilization do actually prevent the smooth working of our 
social organization. Whether ill-health is a social problem can be determined 
not by consulting people’s “‘value-judgments” but by actually finding out what 
effects ill-health has upon the various relationships of people. So with all the 
other conditions which we call “social problems.” 

Likewise, after research has shown that a given condition affects injuriously 
a given society, it makes very little difference whether the resistances met in 
solving the problem be called ‘“‘value-judgments” or the results of prejudices, 
social lag, tradition, or the folkways and mores. Whatever it is, it must be 
changed by the process of presenting the facts and changing people’s attitudes. 

On one point I agree with Mr. Fuller: some conceptual framework should be 
supplied the student in order to enable him to subsume under certain sociologi- 
cal categories the facts presented in the interest of economy of effort in under- 
standing them. What those categories shall be depends on their universality, 
their simplicity, and their fitness to give understanding. 

My own conception of the way to present such a course is to present such 
facts as indicate the importance of the social problems discussed—facts showing 
that the condition described interferes with the smooth functioning of our 
social organization, and fact; showing the effects of whatever experiments have 
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been tried for the solution of the problem. Then add an analysis of the social 
organization in as simple terms as the state our science allows in order to show 
how these problems arise and the conditions which any change intended to 
remedy the conditions has to face. 


Joun L. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Dr. Fuller is to be heartily commended for raising the questions discussed in 
his paper on “The Problem of Teaching Social Problems.” As he says, ‘‘Produc- 
tive and realistic teaching of social problems will come only with more critical 
analysis of the theoretical problems involved.” At the present moment students 
of social life, whether sociologists, political scientists, economists, or historians, 
are in a state of confusion because so many of the basic ideas and conceptions 
used in social theories are being found inadequate and no longer acceptable to 
the criteria of credibility of the new climate of opinion now emerging. 

The focus of reflective thinking upon social problems involves some resolu- 
tion of the question of the interrelations of culture and the individual. Until we 
are provided with a conception of culture that is more or less operational and 
freed of the traditional abstractions and entities of earlier social theories, we 
cannot very fruitfully study “social problems.” So soon as we begin to regard 
the various forms of human conduct grouped under the different categories of 
“social problems” as data, not entities, we may begin to order those data to a 
frame of reference or conceptional organization in which they appear as observa- 
tions on human behavior in the cultural field in which they appear. Under the 
older climate of opinion, we spoke of “social forces” with the same confidence in 
these assumed superhuman, acting-at-a-distance forces, as we had in the idea of 
gravitation as a cosmic force acting at a distance. It is difficult to relinquish 
these cosmic analogies, now being repudiated by physical scientists, and to see 
culture as merely the aggregate of patterned behavior of the individuals making 
up that cultural group, each of whom only approximates to the group-sanctioned 
pattern. But ‘if we do conceive of culture as that which has been built into 
individuals by parents and teachers and so operates as selective awareness and 
patterned conduct and feelings, then we can think of the socially prescribed 
norms of conduct as the modal frequency of social behavior around which there 
will be a greater or less range of deviation. If we wish to speak of these devia- 
tions from a modal pattern as “‘social disorganization” or “social pathology” we 
may do so, but it only increases the confusion when we imply some sort of under- 
lying “social order” or “organization” that is breaking down or becoming 
diseased. Social organization exists only as the aggregate of patterned individ- 
ual conduct, just as a gas or a solid exists only as the statistical resultant of the 
patterned energy transformations of atoms and electrons. There need be no 
more mystery about value-judgments if we can see those as the patterned selec- 
tive awareness, feelings, and conduct of individuals who have organized their 
life-space and created their idiomatic personal version of the official culture. 
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The foregoing indicates, as Dr. Fuller has suggested, that we may find light 
by seeking the culture patterns involved in so-called social problems and by 
trying to understand how the actors (who create the so-called problem) have 
organized their “private worlds” in which their conduct is necessary if not 
inevitable. We cannot go far in this direction without clarifying our basic con- 
ception of human nature and conduct and of personality and of the role of 
culture in the individual’s life. 

It seems also clear, as Dr. Fuller has pointed out, quoting John Ise, that we 
cannot solve social problems, since every society faces certain persistent tasks of 
ordering social life and regulating human conduct with which each generation 
must struggle. As sensibilities or value-judgments alter, the existing “solutions” 
of these persistent tasks will be found inadequate, and so the new generation 
struggles to generalize its new sensibility and create the patterns of conduct that 
express that new sensibility. Thus we may regard pressure groups, interest 
groups, and the like as expressions of conduct patterns that are a modal in 
which certain personalities struggle to maintain, if not to make dominant, the 
variety of life-adjustment patterns which they have developed as their variation 
upon the official, socially sanctioned culture. The resolution of such divergencies 
and conflicts may be either the acceptance of the deviant patterns or their 
elimination by various means, of which apparently the only effective procedure 
is to make the deviant conduct individually unnecessary. But that makes the 
“social problem” basically a task of modifying personality development and 
expression by modifying the impact of cultural training of individuals. That is 
what I was trying to set forth in my paper “Society as the Patient,’ and it 
indicates, I believe, the direction in which Dr. Fuller’s plea for critical analysis 


may profitably be focused. 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


For a long time there has been dissatisfaction with courses on social prob- 
lems. Part of the history of these courses and their limitations has been stated 
by Professor Fuller. Other aspects may be ignored for the moment, but the 
successive efforts to attain greater unity and greater objectivity bear eloquent 
testimony that numerous teachers are conscious of shortcomings and eager to 
reduce them. With reference to both features of our courses in social problems 
we have been sensitive to criticisms from our academic colleagues. But in addi- 
tion we have been troubled by our students’ tendency to flit intellectually from 
bush to bush and their overeagerness to arrive at the “let’s do something about 
it” stage. We have wondered how to avoid excessive diffusion of interest and 
premature moralizing. 

One result has been, as Fuller indicated, the overlooking of moral—i.e., 
cultural and group—conflicts as primary ingredients of social problems. An- 
other has been the division of social problems into a number of specialized 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII, No. 3 (November, 1936), 335-44. 
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courses. A third has been the effort to deal with social problems within rela- 
tively specific and limited frames of reference. The first of these reactions is as 
indefensible as he charges. The other two are not without merit. 

The usual specialization in courses on crime, race relations, public health, 
leisure time, housing, unemployment, and the like rests in part on a recognition 
that it is impracticable for one person to be an “expert”’ in fields so numerous and 
so diverse. It need not belie the fact that each of these involves several different 
sorts of problems—problems in engineering, medicine, law, economics, psy- 
chology, and sociology. Again we may accept the fact that none of us can be 
expert in these varied sciences and technologies. But perhaps it is worth while 
for a teacher to delve into several or all of them in so far as they pertain to his 
special interest, such as crime or housing or unemployment. If then he develops 
a course on one of these subjects, it will probably not be, strictly speaking, a 
course in sociology, or economics, or any other single, established discipline. 
But it may still be very useful. 

A newer type of specialization, wherein a sociologist attacks a variety of 
social problems within a particular frame of reference, rests on the assumption 
that he has a special sort of competence which ought to be utilized. Thus, with 
reference to housing, the sociologist ordinarily is not equipped to pass on the 
merits of different types of construction, financing, or legal restriction. But pre- 
sumably he is competent to discover and interpret relevant facts in terms of 
culture lags and conflicts, the organization and disorganization of groups, inter- 
personal conflict and accommodation, institutional malfunctioning and for- 
malism. Now, if he selects any one of these categories as his center of attention 
and uses it in the study of social problems, he may make a real contribution. 
His orientation will be only one of several that might be employed. It will not 
be applicable to all social problems. It will not be the whole story about any of 
them. But the teacher who does this will be giving a course in sociology. 

Which of the available frames of reference, concepts, or ways of formulating 
problems will prove most useful to the sociologist is yet to be demonstrated. As 
one who has tried out social disorganization as a basic category, I am very ready 
to admit its limitations. It has not been defined with sufficient exactness; it has 
been made to cover too many kinds of social phenomena. Suppose we substitute 
for the broad, vague concept “social disorganization” the more limited and 
precise concept “group disorganization.”’ Let us define it for the moment as 
“those processes through which groups are weakened, defeated, demoralized, 
and broken up.”’ It is unnecessary to imagine that all social problems are either 
antecedents or consequences of the breakdown of some social group or groups. 
But certainly internal tension, decline in morale, and disintegration of families, 
neighborhoods, congregations, trade-unions, political parties, and other groups 
are frequently involved in situations characterized by poverty, delinquency, 
race friction, etc. To study this complex of interrelations would be a task much 
narrower than the whole range of social problems, but much broader than «ay 
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single research project. Something like this would seem to represent a reason- 
able scope for a course in the sociology of social problems. 


Stuart A. QUEEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Fuller presents a stimulating challenge to all who teach or write text- 
books in the field of “social pathology” or social problems. Briefly, his major 
points are these: (1) Not all social problems can be explained by the social dis- 
organization process, and, furthermore, the “disorganization approach” offers 
no solution to social problems. (2) Social values and value-judgments make 
the solution to social problems well-nigh impossible. (3) The disparity in value- 
judgments within the subgroups of a larger society results in a confusion in 
values, and no fundamental agreement as to either the nature of the problem 
or its solution. 

Within the limited space available it will not be possible to comment as 
fully on these points as any author of a textbook on social disorganization 
might desire, but, at the outset, let me say that authors of textbooks are fully 
aware of the difficulties which analyzing social problems sociologically entails. 

Whether or not all social problems may be analyzed in terms of the social 
disorganization process is not to be settled by making a statement to the con- 
trary. Certainly it must be apparent that the social maladjustments and prob- 
lems in a relatively simple or primitive society are slight in comparison with 
the social distress and disruption which occurs in our intensely complicated 
and dynamic society. In simple societies the traditional patterns of behavior 
have been fairly adequate for meeting social needs. In our more complex social 
organization the traditional patterns are continually proving to be too inflexible 
to meet shifting social scenes and changing needs. This fact and the resultant 
breakdown in traditional controls produce problems which are sufficiently 
serious as to cause grave social concern. Thus, we find wide-scale unemploy- 
ment because the old economic institutions no longer function effectively. Re- 
ligious institutions decline with the impact of science upon previously held re- 
ligious beliefs. Science in turn offers little of the mental or emotional security 
that the acceptance of religious dogma afforded, and leaves many persons con- 
fused and confounded if not on the road to personal disorganization. War 
eventuates when agencies which have maintained the equilibrium of forces are 
no longer able to keep the conflicting nations on a quasi-harmonious relation- 
ship. These data are sufficient to give some validity to the social-disorganiza- 
tion approach. To condemn such an analysis because it provides no formula for 
“curing” disorders is to confuse the diagnosis of social disorders with their treat- 
ment. Diagnosis and treatment are two different processes, but there can be no 
scientific treatment without diagnosis. Although the diagnosis does not cure, at 
least Mr. Fuller must admit that this approach gives a more penetrating under- 
standing of the dynamics of social relationship than the older hodgepodge meth- 
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od of studying social problems from no such frame of reference. At the same 
time it also allows for presentation of all material which contributes to an under- 
standing of the problem. Any enlightenment with reference to a certain problem 
is not to be tabooed simply because it is not altogether a matter of sociological 
theory. If the student is not informed in some detail as to the nature of mental 
disease, illegitimacy, prostitution, or unemployment, he can have but a very 
hazy notion of the extent and nature of such problems. 

On the other hand, to say that these are problems solely because of social 
values is oversimplifying the facts. They are also problems because they con- 
flict with values, with the group’s definitions or judgments as to what is socially 
desirable. But I am first to agree with Mr. Fuller when he says social values 
create problems and also prevent their solution. I have expounded so frequently 
to my students on this point that I was a bit shocked to think that the textbook 
Social Disorganization conveyed no such idea to its critic. In our discussion 
of the relation of culture to social organization and disorganization we have 
pointed out repeatedly that solutions to social problems are continually thwarted 
by the intrenched institutions and methods." Similarly, both the disorganiza- 
tion of the maladjusted individual and his later inability to make a readjust- 
ment are in a sense variables of social values. The conflict between the indi- 
vidual and the group generally results in the group’s winning out—because of 
its greater strength, regardless of its relative wisdom.? Thus society tends to 
condemn the one who would solve problems—if the solution involves upsetting 
the sacred and established ways of doing—just as it would condemn the person 
who is trying to advance his own selfish aims at the group’s expense. Society 
does not differentiate very much between its treatment of the reformer and 
that of the murderer and thief. 

But values are not permanently static. The very fact that we have confusion 
and no agreement in certain “‘value-judgments” is partially because the older 
or traditional values have been called into question. The confusion which this 
conflict in value-judgments brings may prevent any immediate solution to a 
social problem. But it is only through this conflict and resultant confusion that 
any change in value-judgments is possible, hence the outlook is not completely 
dark. At the same time this confusion may easily result in producing further 
problems. There seems to be no escaping this dilemma. 

And what is the upshot of this? It somehow leads back to that fundamental 
thesis of sociology—namely, that “‘to live is to adjust.” In final analysis there 
can be no permanent solution to social problems. What seems to be a solution 
to a given problem inevitably entails further problems and sets up a whole train 
of interacting forces. Enfranchise women and you increase the ignorant as 
well as the intelligent vote and multiply the propaganda devices for getting 


* Cf. Elliott and Merrill, Social Disorganization (New York: Harper & Bros., 1934), 
pp. 12-16, 36-38. 
2 Ibid., pp. 54-56, 65-66. 
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women to influence their husbands and vice versa. Pass compulsory education 
laws and you also lower the standard of high-school work. Abolish the penalties 
for abortions and you create a serious health hazard for millions of women—as 
in Russia. Solve it again by penalizing abortion and the whole practice of 
gynecology is shot through with hypocrisy. But why continue? It is true that 
students demand solutions to social problems, but as sociologists we must admit 
that thus far we cannot answer all the questions. Students, like the rest of us, 
must outgrow their sophomoric demand for a settled universe. In the matter of 
solving problems some of our limitations are value-judgments but the inevita- 
bility of problems is inherent in the dynamic aspect of social relationships 
themselves. 


Mase A. ELLIoTr 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


REJOINDER 


I accept Professor Ellwood’s wise admonition that we must not neglect the 
“‘precultural”’ elements in social problems, such as the geographical and biologi- 
cal. However, though precultural data contribute to the objective situation in 
all social problems, it is the cultural value-scheme which, in a subjective sense, 
defines the precultural data as constituting a social problem. Thus, one impor- 
tant factor in the problem of overpopulation is the adjustment of numbers to 
territory and subsistence, and the human ecologist is interested in the symbiotic 
processes which promote this equilibrium at a subcultural level. But the pres- 
sure of numbers in itself is not enough to produce a “social problem” of over- 
population. This does not arise until a given group becomes aware that such 
pressure exists and that it is a threat to their standard of living. Hence, even 
here it can be said that the problem is produced by the culture of the people, i.e., 
their social values. It is, as probably Professor Ellwood would agree, a problem 
in human culture with precultural antecedents. The precultural items are the 
necessary but not the sufficient causes of social problems. 

Professor Gillin, I suspect, misses the point of my paper. I am not so much 
interested in confounding with new terminology as in trying to make some sense 
out of the old. For instance, he evidently believes that we can fruitfully analyze 
social problems in terms of such jargon as “what conditions . . . . do actually 
prevent the smooth working of our social organization.” The hypothesis of a 
smooth functioning social order is not only artificial but dangerous. The student 
tends to forget that such hypothesis is merely an ideal-typical and begins to 
think in terms of an actual state of harmony, objectively attainable and measur- 
able. Thus the concepts of social organization and disorganization cease to be 
useful logical fictions and attain the reality of social facts. The sterility of such 
thinking rests in the error pointed out by Dr. Frank of regarding the forms of 
human behavior operating in social problems as entities rather than data. 
Hence, I would flatly take issue with Gillin’s statement that in deciding whether 
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ill-health is a social problem we cannot so determine by consulting people’s 
value-judgments. To my mind that is the only way the question can be an- 
swered. For although disease may be rampant and the people miserable, it is not 
a social problem to them until they define it as such and decide to do something 
about it. People have been known to put up with physical suffering because 
their value-scheme defined it as a visitation from the Almighty in punishment 
for their worldly sins. This is merely another way of saying that what scientific 
research reveals to the sociologist as a serious problem may not be a “social 
problem” to the people he is studying. 

Professor Queen’s comments show a commendable appreciation of the need 
for more precision and realism in the use of the disorganization analysis. I would 
not be so rash as to suggest that we junk summarily a point of view which has 
attained such wide application in our literature. The fault inheres not so much 
in the point of view itself as in our abuse of it. My thought is aptly expressed 
by Dr. Frank when he says: “If we wish to speak of these deviations from a 
modal pattern as ‘social disorganization’ or ‘social pathology’ we may do so, 
but it only increases the confusion when we imply some sort of underlying 
‘social order’ or ‘organization’ that is breaking down or becoming diseased.” 

We must abandon the notion that social proklems represent human behavior 
which is a departure from an unquestioned and smooth-running cultural status 
quo. As Dr. Frank puts it, the social problem is “basically a task of modifying 
personality development and expression by modifying the impact of cultural 
training of individuals.” 

Let us examine the “data” in which Professor Elliott finds validity for the 
social disorganization concept: “old economic institutions no longer function 
effectively’’; “religious institutions decline’; “many persons [are] confused and 
confounded”; “‘agencies which have maintained the equilibrium... . are no 
longer able to keep the conflicting nations on a quasi-harmonious relationship.” 
Now are these observations data or hypotheses? When did economic institu- 
tions ever function in perfect efficiency? When was religious dogma ever al- 
lowed to go unchallenged? Was there ever a time without confused and con- 
founded individuals? And when did the nations of the world live in harmony? 
In other words, when and where do we sociologists find this nice equilibrium of 
forces (social organization) from which we are supposed to be slipping into a 
morass of confusion (social disorganization)? If it is true that primitive societies 
are the only locus of such efficiency, then the collapse of some state of equilib- 
rium has no application to modern cultures. 

Furthermore, if we look at the contemporary scene we discover that from the 
point of view of certain individuals and groups the old economic institutions and 
traditional religious norms are perfectly acceptable. Nor do all people believe 
that nations should live in brotherly love. War is not a social problem in a 
fascist ideology which teaches that war is a means of solving the social prob- 
lems of the nation. 
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The social problem exists because there is a conflict between those who define 
Professor Elliott’s “data” as disorganization and those who wish to maintain 
the conditions of which she disapproves. 

Now if the disorganization analysis is presented to the student with the em- 
phasis on this “conflict of value-judgments,”’ it becomes a realistic instrument of 
diagnosis. But if the emphasis is on the imagined breakdown of an adequately 
functioning social system, it is, as I have indicated, extremely vulnerable. 


RICHARD C, FULLER 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews ap- 
pearing in the Journal. 


INTELLIGENCE AS A SELECTIVE FACTOR IN 
RURAL-URBAN MIGRATIONS: 


The paper by Gist and Clark is an excellent piece of work of the objective 
sort which we very much need. My reaction to it was favorable, but I did feel 
as though the researchers had unwittingly given the impression that they had 
told the whole story regarding inter-rural-urban migration. I would like to 
call attention to the larger aspects of the situation. For clearness and brevity 
I want to denote my meaning of certain terms used. By “capacity” is meant 
the maximum prenatal potency with which we are born; by “ability,” the 
proportion of that capacity we develop into working energy; by “rural migra- 
tion,” the net amount of rural-urban and urban-rural population movements. 
I accept the general sociological belief that mental tests somewhat adequately 
measure ability but not capacity. 

The double aspects of migration are generally overlooked in discussing the 
selective effects of rural migration. We are well aware of two great streams of 
population flowing in opposite direction from rural to urban and from urban 
to rural districts. These currents are almost equal in amount at times, but on 
the average the urban flow is from five to six millions greater per decade. Each 
of these migrations necessarily exercises a selective effect on mental and other 
qualities of the individuals. We have to think that each current approximates 
the symmetrical curve of distribution of mental qualities but that each is skewed 
in its own peculiar way. 

That portion of the migratory population discussed in the paper before us 
constitutes but a fraction of the total. The writer demonstrated a quarter of 
a century ago that the movement of the educated farm population was draining 
off the trained leadership of farming populations.? There can be no question 
that the educated farm boys and girls have gone to cities. That unequal portions 
of capacity also migrate, the authors do not prove, admittedly, and probably it 
cannot be proved. 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 1938), 36-58. 


2J. M. Gillette, Constructive Rural Sociology (New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
1913), PP. 257-58. 
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The urbanward migration includes not only the able (educated) rural popu- 
lation but also defectives and criminaloid in perhaps equally large proportions. 
Studies in Europe as well as in America demonstrate a decided drift of the 
criminal classes cityward. Social work is professionally cognizant of the steady 
flow of the unemployed and impoverished element away from open country to 
towns and cities in quest of jobs and to secure easy relief. A large constituent 
element of this group consists of the feeble-minded, subnormal, and retarded 
persons, since they are the first to become unemployed and so to become de- 
pendent. Whether there is a drift of the insane cityward cannot be determined, 
but certainly insanity rates of cities are double those of rural populations. The 
effect of this combination of the able (educated), on the one hand, and of the 
underpar classes, on the other, serves to broaden the urban curve of distribu- 
tion of mental quality at the base and to lower it at the center relatively. So 
much is clear. Something is rather conclusive about the urban-rural migratory 
stream: (1) Fewer of the “successful” (able) urbanites move to country and 
village, in the nature of the case. (2) There is little or no inducement for the 
unemployed and dependent to leave cities for country. Consequently, the men- 
tal defectives do not migrate there. Likewise there is little inducement for the 
criminaloid class to leave the cities. The effect of all this on the curve of dis- 
tribution of mental qualities of city populations is the same as that of the urban- 
ward flow. The effect on the curve of distribution of mentality of rural popula- 
tions is just the opposite of that of the urban effects; namely, to narrow the 
curve at the base and to heighten it at the center, relatively.3 

What is said above is true of ability, that is, the effect of migration on the 
curve of distribution of ability. The case is not so clear relative to capacity 
distribution. Certainly it is not all one way for cities. The large contributions 
of impoverished and unemployed, carrying mental deficiency, can but lower 
average capacity. Even if the flow of the able carries superior capacity, the 
result is largely negated by the former. 

Let us concede, for argument, that the rural district loses superior capacity 
with its loss of the able (educated) migrants. Yet it has lost heavily of below-par 
constituency, which tends to counterbalance the other. The final result is to 
endow the rural population with a disproportionate share of average individuals 
respecting ability and the cities with quite as disproportionate quota of ex- 
tremes, the undesirables and the highly educated leaders. My guess is that the 
result in general on capacity distribution is not great. 


J. M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 


3 For fuller discussion of these points and for idealized curves of rural and urban 
populations prior to and subsequent to migration see the writer’s Rural Sociology (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936), chap. xxx. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.-—The association 
has organized the Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, composed of 
nearly a hundred scientists and educators, for the purpose of making a 
“thorough, unbiased and strictly scientific investigation of the problems 
related to the control of alcoholic beverages and to seek solutions through 
a program of unprejudiced research and education.” In making this an- 
nouncement the association pointed out that a well-organized body of 
facts is needed in regard to the effects of alcohol on the individual, the 
effects of alcohol on society, and the effectiveness of various measures of 
industrial and legal control which have been attempted or which may be 
proposed. When the facts have been ascertained through research, con- 
sideration will be devoted to two remedial measures—education and con- 
trol. The council will take into account adequate studies in the fields 
which have already been conducted, which may be contemplated, and 
which may be under way; it will assign each of its own studies, so far as 
practicable, to other research agencies, such as universities, hospitals, and 
professional organizations. Karl M. Bowman, director of the division of 
psychiatry at Bellevue Hospital, New York City, and professor of psy- 
chiatry, New York University, is chairman of the executive committee. 
Other executive committee members are A. J. Carlson, professor of 
physiology, University of Chicago; Luther Gulick, professor of govern- 
ment, Columbia University, and director of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration; Austin H. MacCormick, commissioner of correction of the 
city of New York; Nolan D. C. Lewis, professor of psychiatry, Columbia 
University; Winfred Overholser, superintendent, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington; A. T. Poffenberger, professor of psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Albert W. Whitney, consulting director, National Conservation 
Bureau; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford University. Hans 
T. Clarke, professor of biochemistry, Columbia University, is chairman 
of the scientific committee, and Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, has been elected chairman of the 
educational committee. Members of the executive committee of the as- 
sociation are ex officio members of the council, including the present 
president, Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of economics, Columbia Univer- 
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sity. Harry H. Moore, formerly director of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, and public health sociologist in the United States Public 
Health Service, has been chosen as director of the council’s activities, 
with headquarters in New York. F. R. Moulton, permanent secretary of 
the association, is secretary of the council. 


American Y outh Commission.—Looking toward the proposal of sugges- 
tive programs to meet the needs of rural young people, the commission is 
conducting analyses along three lines: (1) investigation of more than one 
hundred rural studies made since 1930, ranging from limited surveys to 
comprehensive statistical analyses; (2) canvass of present and anticipated 
activities of such agencies as the Agricultural Extension and Vocational 
Agricultural and Home Economics Training services of the United States 
Departments of Agriculture and of the Interior, as well as N.Y.A., C.C.C., 
and W.P.A.; finding of pertinent local developments with a view to ren- 
dering them available to other communities. The commission hopes to 
co-ordinate its several phases of investigation into a report. 


Carnegie Foundation.—Karl Gunnar Myrdal, professor of economics, 
University of Stockholm, has accepted the invitation of the Foundation 
to conduct a two-year study of the Negro problem in the United States. 


Central Statistical Board.—The President has requested the Central 
Statistical Board to report not later than January 1, 1939, on the burdens 
and duplications involved in statistical work carried on by the federal 
government, with particular reference to the numbers of financial and 
other statistical reports and returns regularly required from business and 
industry and from private individuals under existing laws. 

The board has appointed a special committee to direct the work on 
the report. The membership of the committee includes the chairman of 
the board, Stuart A. Rice, as chairman; E. E. Day, president of Cornell 
University; E. Dana Durand, United States Tariff commissioner; E. A. 
Goldenweiser, director of the Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; and Morris A.Cope- 
land, executive secretary of the Central Statistical Board. Frederick F. 
Stephan, secretary-treasurer of the American Statistical Association, has 
been chosen secretary of the committee. 

Arrangements have been made for the submittal to the board of com- 
plete sets of questionnaires and return and report forms used during the 
last fiscal year, certain descriptive materials about them, and copies of 
the statutory authorizations, executive orders, regulations and depart- 
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mental or other orders upon which each is based. All questionnaires and 
other report forms sponsored by each agency are to be listed and cata- 
logued. 


University of Chicago—A W.P.A. project sponsored by the Illinois 
State Psychopathic Institute and the Social Science Research Committee 
of the University has recently been completed. The data for this research 
were obtained from about thirty-five thousand cases from Chicago ad- 
mitted for the first time to four state hospitals and various private institu- 
tions. The study was undertaken to determine the ecology of mental dis- 
order in Chicago and the social composition of the major types of psy- 
choses, as well as significant associations among the various factors con- 
sidered. E. W. Burgess, in charge of the project, was assisted by Ethel 
Shanas, H. Warren Dunham, Jr., and Beatrice Achtenberg. Certain 
of the findings of this study will appear in the book, Mental Disorders 
and Urban Areas, by Robert Faris, McGill University, and H. Warren 
Dunham, Illinois State Psychopathic Institute, published this month by 
the University of Chicago Press. 

In a research project being carried on by Nathan Bodin under 
the direction of Professor Louis Wirth, crime is being studied with refer- 
ence to urbanization. The records of about a half-million major crimes 
are being investigated to determine the ecology of offenses as related to 
the ecology of offenders. The ramifications of the problem are being con- 
sidered in terms of the rigidity of social structure and the processes of 
individuation and integration. 


Chicago Recreation Commission.—Under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Delinquency of the commission, a W.P.A. 
project is being carried on for the purpose of studying certain relation- 
ships between supervised recreation and juvenile delinquency. The spe- 
cific purpose of this research is to ascertain (a) the relative participation 
of delinquent and nondelinquent children in recreation activities and (6) 
the differential attraction, if any, to delinquents and nondelinquents of 
various types of recreation. Dr. Philip Seman is chairman of the commis- 
sion, and E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, is chairman of the recrea- 
tion and delinquency committee. The subcommittee on research, which is 
carrying on the project, is composed of Curtis Reese, chairman, Abraham 
Lincoln Center; Vernon Hernlund and Allen Carpenter, Chicago Park 
District; Clifford Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Research; and Lucy Carner, 
Council of Social Agencies. Ethel Shanas is supervising the project. 
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Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The Fund offers fellowships to Negroes and 
to white southerners who wish to work on some problem distinctive to the 
South and who expect to make their careers in the South. Both types of 
fellowships are intended to provide opportunities for advanced study or 
special experience to individuals who have already given evidence of ex- 
ceptional ability. The fellowships are not restricted to any special subject 
or activity. They are open to men and women not younger than twenty- 
two years or older than thirty-five years, though the committee will con- 
sider very exceptional cases on their merits. Candidates must have com- 
pleted their general college course before making application, or give evi- 
dence of maturity and preparation which may be regarded as its equiva- 
lent. 

The term of the fellowships will normally be one year, and renewals 
will be considered only in exceptional cases. The amount of the award 
will be determined in each case on the basis of the expected expenses in- 
volved and the committee will require full information about the personal 
history of the candidates, their education and experience, and a definite 
statement of the proposed study or investigation. Applications for fellow- 
ships must be submitted with all required materials before January 10, 
1939. Blanks may be secured from George M. Reynolds, director for fel- 
lowships, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Social Science Research Council.—A major purpose of the council since 
its beginning in 1923 has been to assist in the development of an adequate 
number of well-trained research workers in the field of the social sciences. 
As a means of furthering this purpose, a series of post-doctoral fellowships 
has been awarded annually since 1925. Recent reconsideration of re- 
search-training needs not only has confirmed the council’s belief in the 
utility of its post-doctoral program but also has led to the conclusion that 
additional financial support at earlier training stages is required for the 
assurance of competent research personnel. The council has framed its 
fellowship program so as to include pre-doctoral fellowships for field train- 
ing as well as the post-doctoral training fellowships previously supported. 
A brief statement of the objectives and minimum requirements of the 
awards follows: 

1. Pre-doctoral Field Fellowships: These fellowships are open to men 
and women, citizens of the United States or Canada, who are candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree, and who will have completed prior to the end of the 
academic year 1938-39 all courses and examinations for which they are 
eligible before completion of the thesis. The fellowships are not open to 
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persons who will be over the age of thirty on July 1, 1939, or who plan to 
receive the Ph.D. before the expiration of the period of appointment for 
which application is made. 

The purpose of these awards is to supplement formal graduate study by 
opportunities for field work which will assure first-hand familiarity with 
the data of social science in the making. The candidate should have de- 
cided on the general area in which he wishes to prepare his thesis and carry 
on later research, but it is not necessary that the exact thesis subject 
should have been selected before application is made. While it is taken 
for granted that programs at this level will be closely correlated with the 
applicants’ Ph.D. theses plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid 
in finishing theses or to assist in the collection of data as such, but rather 
to emphasize the opportunities for obtaining realistic bases for the dis- 
sertation and subsequent research. Appointments will be from nine to 
twelve months. The basic stipend is $1,800 for twelve months. The clos- 
ing date for the receipt of applications for 1939-40 on blanks to be secured 
from the Fellowship secretary is February 1, 1939. Awards will be an- 
nounced April 15, 1939. In making initial inquiry, it is important that 
age, academic qualifications, and tentative field plans be specifically in- 
dicated. It is requested that application blanks be secured well in advance 
of February 1, 1939, so that there may be ample time to fill out and return 
them before that date. 

2. Post-doctoral Research Training Fellowships: These fellowships are 
open to men and women, citizens of the United States or Canada, who 
possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in training and experience at 
the time of application, or give assurance that the Ph.D. will be received 
before February 15, 1939, and who, ordinarily, are not over thirty-five 
years of age. 

The primary purpose of these fellowships is to broaden the research 
training and equipmentof promising young social scientists, not tofacilitate 
the completion of research projects or the continuation of investigations 
_ undertaken as doctoral dissertations. Programs of study submitted should 
provide either for training of an interdisciplinary nature, for advanced 
training within the applicant’s field of specialization, or for field work or 
other experiential training intended to supplement more formal academic 
preparation for research. 

The choice of place of study is left to the Fellow, subject to the approval 
of the Fellowship Committee. It is required that, before entering upon 
the fellowships, Fellows planning to study in non-English-speaking coun- 
tries be able to read and speak the languages of the countries concerned. 
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The basic stipend for twelve months is $1,800 for single Fellows and 
$2,500 for married Fellows. Supplementary allowances toward the sup- 
port of dependents, as well as to defray the necessary traveling expenses 
of the Fellow (but not of members of his family), vary according to indi- 
vidual requirements. During the period of appointment, the Fellow is 
expected to devote full time to his program of study and not to carry on 
any other work without the consent of the Fellowship Committee. 
Awards are usually for twelve months, but may be made for any period 
not exceeding two years. Renewals or extensions may be granted in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

The closing date for receipt of applications for 1939-40 on blanks to 
be secured from the Fellowship secretary is February 1, 1939. It is re- 
quested that application blanks be secured well in advance of February 
I, 1939, So that there may be ample time to fill out and return them before 
that date. Awards will be announced April 15, 1939. In making initial 
inquiry, it is important that age, academic qualifications, and proposed 
program of study be specifically indicated. 

3. Grants-in-Aid of Research: These grants are available to mature 
scholars, without reference to age, whose capacity for productive research 
has been effectively demonstrated by published work. They are not open 
to candidates for a degree. They are offered by the council especially with 
a view to assisting members of the staffs of institutions which cannot at 
present provide adequate funds for social science research, and are de- 
signed to aid in completing rather than in initiating projects. The maxi- 
mum amount granted by the council will ordinarily not exceed $1,000. 
The closing date for receipt of applications for 1939-40 on forms pro- 
vided by the Grants-in-Aid secretary is January 15, 1939. Grants will be 
announced April 1, 1939. In making initial inquiry, it is important to 
indicate previous research experience, nature of project, and amount of aid 
required. 


United States Department of Labor—The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has released a summary of the expenditure data for thirty-two cities, ob- 
tained through the consumer purchases study made by the bureau, in a 
mimeographed report, ““How Urban Families Spend Their Incomes.”’ The 
families are grouped at fifteen income levels, and data are shown for two 
metropolitan areas, six large cities, six groups of middle-sized cities, and 
two groups of smaller cities. 


United States Treasury Department.—The Division of Research Sta- 
tistics is preparing for publication a statistical report containing data com- 
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piled from income-tax returns, under an allotment from funds made avail- 
able to the Works Progress Administration for research projects. The re- 
port consists of statistical tables prepared from income-tax returns for 
1934 of individuals, partnerships, and fiduciaries, and provides informa- 
tion supplementary to that regularly included in the annually published 
report, Statistics of Income. 

The first section of the report, entitled ‘Statistics of Income Supple- 
ment, Compiled from Federal Income Tax Returns of Individuals for 
the Income Year 1934, Section I,”’ showing number of individual income- 
tax returns for 1934 classified by counties, and cities of 25,000 and over 
population by net income classes, was issued during July. In this report 
the number of returns, Form 1040, designed for individuals with net in- 
comes from business, professions, rents or sale of property is shown sepa- 
rately from the number of returns, Form 1040-A, designed for individuals 
with net incomes of not more than $5,000 derived chiefly from salaries 
and wages. This publication may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents for a nominal charge. 


Works Progress Administration.—The administration has recently pub- 
lished Index of Research Projects, Volume I, containing brief reports on 
projects involving the collection, tabulation, or analysis of data. Studies 
undertaken by the Division of Social Research of W.P.A. were omitted 
since they were previously catalogued separately. A second volume is now 
being prepared jointly by the National Resources Committee and W.P.A. 
in which relief research projects operated under the supervision or spon- 
sorship of regional, state, and local planning organizations will be sum- 
marized and indexed. 

The Division of Social Research of Works Progress Administration is 
now carrying on the following studies: (1) a survey of youth in the labor 
market and an examination of work records with reference to personal 
characteristics; (2) an analytic index of social statistics, based on a card 
catalogue of the major cross-tabulations of statistical material on relief 
and related subjects; (3) the delineation of socioeconomic regions and 
subregions for the rural farm population of the United States based on 
various pertinent indices for 29 major regions and 210 subregions; (4) 
a survey of the operations of cotton plantations in Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Texas, to analyze the changes 
which have taken place in the relief situation since 1934. 


Social Science Association Meetings.—The social science associations 
meeting at Detroit, December 28-30, include the American Sociological 
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Society, the American Economics Association, the American Statistical 
Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the Socio- 
logical Research Association, and the Rural Sociological Society of Ameri- 
ca. The American Political Science Association holds its meeting in Co- 
lumbus. 

Among the papers to be presented in the divisional meetings of the 
American Sociological Society are “The Negro in Bahia, Brazil,” by 
Donald Pierson, Fisk University; addresses on Comte’s influence by 
McQuilkin DeGrange, Dartmouth College, Roy Wood Sellars, University 
of Michigan, and George A. Lundberg, Bennington College; ‘‘Social Par- 
ticipation and Social Intelligence,” by F. Stuart Chapin, University of 
Minnesota; “Human Ecology and Collective Behavior,” by Robert E. 
Park, University of Chicago; ‘“The Professions and Social Structure,” by 
Talcott Parsons, Harvard University; and “Objective Social Conditions, 
Social Status, and Corporate Organization,” by Edward A. Shils, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Herbert Goldhamer, Stanford University. The head- 
quarters of the American Sociological Society are to be at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. 

The program of the American Economics Association, organized on the 
topic of the changing character of the American economy, includes meet- 
ings upon expansion and contraction in our economy, the effect of indus- 
trial and technological developments upon the demand for capital, the 
role of public-investment and consumer-capital formation, labor policy 
and wage theory, lessons of the current decade with respect to recovery 
policy, divergencies in the development of recovery in various countries, 
factors making for change in the character of the business cycle, and the 
relation of wage and price policies. 

Among the topics to be considered by round tables at the meeting of 
the American Political Science Association are “Political Parties: Tend- 
encies and Possibilities of Realignment,” “Contemporary Political Lead- 
ers,” “Public Opinion,” “Training for the Public Service,” ““Problems of 
State and Local Government,” and “International Labor Organizations.” 
The dinner session will be devoted to the commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Bryce’s The American Commonwealth. 

The program of the Rural Sociological Society has been organized in 
part around papers published in Rural Sociology on the subjects of the 
rural community and the social aspects of the farm-labor problem. Four 
round tables for informal discussion have been arranged: “Cultural 
Areas,” C. E. Lively, chairman; “Extension Workers,” B. L. Hummel, 
chairman; ‘“‘Research Relations with Federal Agencies,” T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., chairman; and a student round table. At a joint luncheon with the 
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American Farm Economic Association and the American Sociological 
Society a paper will be read by C. Horace Hamilton on “Social Effects of 
Recent Trends in the Mechanization of Agriculture.”’ 

For further information write H. A. Phelps, secretary, American So- 
ciological Society, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 


American and British Associations for the Advancement of Science.—The 
two associations have agreed on a first step in establishing an Anglo- 
American accord for the social interpretation of science. Annually each 
association is to invite distinguished members of the other association to 
deliver lectures which will be addressed both to scientists and to the public 
and which will help to explain to the laity the activities of science and 
technology. Collateral honorary membership is to be established in both 
associations, thus facilitating the exchange of essential information be- 
tween the members of the two groups. 

The council of the British association has decided to establish a new 
division to study progress, interconnections, and trends in sciences, espe- 
cially with the object of informing the public about the social significance 
of new discoveries and technological advances. Consideration is also being 
given to educational reforms proposed by H. G. Wells, who advocates the 
injection of more social meaning into curriculums. 


American Prison Association —The Sixty-eighth Annual Congress of 
the association was held at St. Paul, Minnesota, October 2-7. Among the 
papers dealing with the sociological and statistical aspects of criminology 
were “Recent Statistical Developments in the United States,” by R. H. 
Beattie, United States Bureau of the Census; “The Statistical Presenta- 
tion of the Effectiveness of Institutional Penal Treatment,” by George B. 
Vold, University of Minnesota; “Predicting Probation Success,” by Elio 
D. Monachesi, University of Minnesota; ‘The Outlook for Probation,” 
by Nathaniel Cantor, University of Buffalo; “Modern Society and the 
Woman Offender,” by George B. Vold; “Parole Experience Tables as a 
Tool in Administration,” by William Hurwitz, Attorney General’s Sur- 
vey of Release Procedures; ‘Study of 466 Inmates of the Wisconsin 
State Prison,” by J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 


American Psychological Association.—The forty-sixth annual meeting 
of the association, held at Columbus, Ohio, September 7—10, had a large 
number of papers upon various aspects of social psychology. A session 
was devoted to the psychology of social institutions, with a program ar- 
ranged by the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, which 
included among its papers “An Analysis of Public Opinion on the Pre- 
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vention of War,” by Ross Stagner, University of Akron; a study by 
A. W. Kornhauser, University of Chicago, showing that the greatest dis- 
agreement in attitudes of different economic groups in a representative 
sample of a metropolitan community in their opinions on broad social 
and political issues is that between the wealthiest and the poorest income 
groups and between major business executives and labor-union officials; 
and a study by Walter A. Lurie, Chicago, which suggested that there is a 
preponderance of extra-independent factors over intra-independent fac- 
tors in the determination of vocational adjustment. 

Among the papers presented at the session on social psychology was 
one by G. H. S. Razran, Columbia University, which showed that social 
bias in the ratings of photographs of college girls when the names of differ- 
ent nationalities were attached to the pictures in comparison with a re- 
rating after a free lunch showed a definitely reliable removal of the bias: 
an investigation by R. K. White, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
which indicated a greater amount of display of hostility and apathy in a 
group of ten-year-old children under friendly authoritarian leadership 
than in a group of the same age under democratic leadership; a study by 
J. E. Janney, Western College, showing that leadership in fads tends to 
be dependent upon dramatic, choreographic, editorial, or social leader- 
ship, and positively correlated to the reception of masculine attention, 
while failure to follow fads tends to be positively related to social isolation, 
opinionation, and schizoid tendencies. 

In the session on personality, G. R. Thornton and J. P. Guilford, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, on the basis of factor analysis of tests purporting 
to measure persistence, identified two factors of keeping on and with- 
standing discomfort; Fred McKinney, University of Illinois, compared 
359 college students on factors in personal history as related to personal- 
ity adjustment; and P. S. de Q. Cabot, Simmons College, formulated on 
the basis of a study of 212 normal adolescent boys a new theory of socio- 
biological advantage which emphasizes environmental influences to a far 
greater degree than Kretschmer’s theory allows. 

The Association indorsed the psychological index project, a part of the 
bibliographies and indices of special subjects project of the Works 
Progress Administration of New York City, and appointed an advisory 
committee to co-operate in the construction of an alphabetical cumulative 
index for the psychological index. 

Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University, was elected president. 


Association of School Film Libraries, Inc.—At the initiative of the 
American Council of Education the association was incorporated in June, 
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1938. It is now organized with Fanning Hearon, formerly director of the 
Division of Motion Pictures, United States Department of the Interior, 
as executive director. Its purpose is to act as a clearing house of informa- 
tion on the production and distribution of educational films to schools and 
colleges and to serve as a central agency for the co-operative procurement 
of films for its members. The address of the association is 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Council on Interstate Migration The Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless of the National Social Work Council has announced the 
formation of the Council on Interstate Migration which will concern 
itself with problems arising from migration within the United States, 
with particular emphasis upon securing increased participation on the 
part of other agencies and groups. The council announces as its objectives 
the encouraging of study of social problems arising from migration, serv- 
ice as a clearing house for information on such problems, and the facilita- 
tion of joint planning among governmental and nongovernmental groups 
concerned with such problems. Inquiries regarding membership and 
activities may be addressed to Philip E. Ryan, Executive Secretary, 
Room 1807, RKO Building, New York City. 


General Education Board.—The board is formulating a program of 
education and research in the interest of economic improvement of the 
rural South. It is the plan of the board to support by means of extensive 
population studies broad generalizations regarding the bearing of popula- 
tion factors on the solution of pressing economic, social, and educational 
inadequacies. As a contribution toward the advancement and broadening 
of such studies already under way at the University of North Carolina, 
the board appropriated $15,000 to that institution. 


International Conference of Anthropology and Ethnology—The second 
congress was held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from July 31 to August 6, 
1938. Over seven hundred delegates from fifty-two different countries of 
the world participated in the sections of the conference upon physical 
anthropology, biotypology, psychology, demography, general ethnology, 
folklore and ethnology of Asia, African ethnology, American ethnology, 
oceanic ethnology, arctic ethnology, folklore and ethnology of Europe, 
sociology and religion, and linguistics. There was a decided emphasis 
upon the classificatory and museum functions of anthropology throughout 
the conference. Dr. Thomas Thomsen of the National Museum of Den- 
mark was president. 
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International Statistical Institute—The institute was begun at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, on September 12 and was scheduled to remain in session 
until September 16. Because of the critical state of central European af- 
fairs, however, the session was hastily adjourned at a “rump” meeting, 
hurriedly called after midnight early September 14, most of the members 
leaving the city on trains in the forenoon. The official delegation from the 
United States included Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University, chairman; 
Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board, vice-chairman; H. L. Dunn, 
chief statistician for vital statistics of the Bureau of the Census; Carl 
Snyder, Federal Reserve Bank of New York; and Edward B. Lawson, 
commercial attaché at Prague. Dr. Dunn remained in Europe to attend 
the Congress on Industrial Accidents, September 26-30, at Frankfort, and 
the Decennial Conference on Causes of Death, October 3-9 at Paris. 


Institute for Scientific Treatment of Delinquency (London).—The insti- 
tute, whose new headquarters were opened in May, 1938, and which is 
engaged in the study and treatment of delinquency from the medio- 
psychological approach, has announced that a study is to be made on the 
relation between temperament and delinquency. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, 8 Portman Street, London, W. 1. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Dr. George M. Reynolds, state director for 
Mississippi of the United States Farm Security Administration, has been 
appointed director for fellowships of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Dr. 
Reynolds succeeds Raymond R. Paty, who resigned to become president 
of Birmingham-Southern College. Howard W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina, and Edgar B. Stern, formerly president of the Cotton Exchange 
of New Orleans, have been elected members of the board of trustees. 
One hundred thousand dollars a year is expended by the fund for two 
groups of fellowships: one for Negroes and one for white southerners. 
Awards of fellowships, of the average value of $1,500, are made once a 
year by a special committee on the basis of applications presented not 
later than January 10 of each year. 


National Conference of Family Relations.—The first annual conference 
was held in New York on September 17. The session on the social status 
of the family included a discussion of marriage laws by Albert C. Jacobs, 
Columbia University; the problem of working mothers, by Hans von 
Hentig, University of Colorado; problems of divorce, separation, and ali- 
mony, by Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago; and hospitalization for 
the poor, by Kingsley Roberts, Bureau of Co-operative Medicine, New 
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York City. The session on children and the family had papers by Ellsworth 
Huntington reporting research findings on number and quality of children 
born; by F. L. Bixby, Osborn Association, New York, on juvenile delin- 
quency in relation to the family; by Lee M. Brooks, University of North 
Carolina, on the placing of orphans in private homes; and by Sidney E. 
Goldstein, New York State Conference on Marriage, and the Family, 
upon the effect of divorce on children. 

The session on backgrounds of family success included a paper by 
Frederick Osborn, American Eugenic Society, advocating a eugenic pro- 
gram directed to three groups in the population: (1) physical defectives, 
(2) mental defectives, and (3) permitting freedom of parenthood by the 
gifted; a statement by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, listing the 
factors found to be predictive of success or failure in marriage; a paper 
by Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, upon an integrated program of 
education of young people in the art of family life and the provision for 
marital counseling; a report by E. M. Culligan, federal housing authority, 
outlining the policy and plans of the federal government for providing 
low-priced decent sanitary housing for families living under substandard 
conditions; a paper by Geoffrey May, Social Security Board, making an 
argument against the establishment of a family-relations bureau within 
the activities of the federal government because of the functions in this 
field now being carried on. : 

The president of the conference was Paul Sayre, professor of law, 
University of Iowa; vice-president, Huntington Cairns, Baltimore; and 
secretary, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 


Polish Statistical Society.—The society has just published the first num- 
ber of a new quarterly, Statistical Review—J ournal of the Polish Statistical 
Society, devoted to the theory and practice of statistics. 


Public Forums.—Between October 1, 1938, and February 28, 1930, 
there will be a further development of public forums in 36 communities 
in 21 states under the auspices of the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, according to a statement by John W. Stude- 
baker, commissioner of education. During the first six months of this year 
3,827 forum discussions were conducted in 186 centers in 34 states with a 
total attendance of 436,107. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—Joseph Willits, dean of Wharton School of 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed director for 
the social sciences of the Foundation succeeding Dr. E. E. Day, now 
president of Cornell University. 
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Scripps Foundation for Population Research—P. K. Whelpton is on 
leave of absence for the year 1938-39 to assist with the problems of co- 
ordinating the interests of federal agencies in the 1940 census of popula- 
tion. He will be attached to the staff of the Central Statistical Board as 
a special consultant. 


Social Science Research Council.—The board of directors of the council 
held its annual meeting at Buck Hill Falls Inn, Cresco, Pennsylvania, 
September 13-15. The discussion centered around the three main func- 
tions of the council, namely: (1) the improvement of personnel in the 
field of the social sciences, (2) the improvement of social science research, 
and (3) the dissemination of research findings. The three evening sessions 
were devoted to a discussion of reports in this field: one on the graduate 
training in the social sciences presented by Carl C. Brigham; a second, an 
informal discussion of council policy following statements by John Gaus, 
University of Wisconsin; Shelby Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; and Robert Redfield, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A paper was read on the reporting of scientific results 
and meetings in the social science fields by David Dietz, science editor 
of Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Among the actions of the council were the following: (1) that nuclear 
studies (surveys of research around some field where a body of research 
has accumulated, with recommendations for further research) be con- 
tinued; (2) that the Committee on Problems and Policies study during the 
year the relation of the council to government research; and (3) that the 
council consider formulation of a document upon the objectives, history, 
and activities of the council. 

Officers of the council for next year are Guy S. Ford, University of 
Minnesota, chairman; E. B. Wilson, Harvard University, vice-chairman; 


John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania, secretary; and John Gaus, 
treasurer. 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues——This society, 
which held its third annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, September 6-8, is 
now the largest single affiliate of the American Psychological Association, 
devoted to the furthering of a special field of inquiry. 

An announcement was made at the meeting that the Journal of Social 
Psychology will be expanded so that one-half of its contents will serve as 
the official scientific organ of the society. The yearbook on the psychology 
of industrial conflict will be published by McGraw-Hill Book Company in 
May, 1939. The yearbook on the psychology of international conflict 
will be published in 1940. A committee on psychological exhibits, estab- 
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lished at this meeting, plans to prepare an exhibit showing the ways in 
which the individual personality and, in particular, the social attitudes 
are “molded” or “colored” by the surrounding culture, special emphasis 
being given to the influences of the family, school, broad cultural stereo- 
types, and specific propaganda. The exhibit will be portable and will be 
available for meetings. Communication should be addressed to Gardner 
Murphy, Columbia University. The society passed a resolution opposing 
the holding of the twelfth international congress on psychology in Vienna 
and requesting the international committee to select a meeting place for 
the congress in a country which permits the unhampered development of 
psychology and the other sciences. The chairman for 1938-39 is George 
W. Hartman, Columbia University; the secretary, I. Krechevsky, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Membership in the society is open to sociologists, and 
readers of the American Journal of Sociology who desire information in 
regard to membership requisites may write the secretary. 


Society for Research in Child Development.—The third biennial meeting 
of the society, composed of specialists from the different disciplines in- 
terested in child study, is to be held at the University of Chicago on 
November 11-13. Symposiums will be devoted to a consideration of the 
general relations between the physical organism and behavior, the influ- 
ence of the group upon behavior, the modifiability of growth, and the 
contribution of the study of the abnormal to an understanding of the 
normal. Round-table discussions will concern the interrrelations of physi- 
cal growth, physical efficiency, health, resistance to infection, longevity, 
and behavior; physiological measurements of growth and development; 
and the relation of physical factors and organic disease to the performance 
and behavior of the child with especial reference to the syndrome of 
fatigue. 


Society for Social Research—The seventeenth annual institute of the 
society was held at the University of Chicago on August 19 and 20. In the 
general section Harold D. Lasswell, University of Chicago, reported upon 
a study which appraised the tactical and strategical skills in propaganda of 
Communists and Socialists in Chicago; Douglas Waples, University of 
Chicago, proposed a method of research on social movement and trends 
through a statistical study of the relevant bibliography; and Joseph 
Lohman, Institute for Juvenile Research, described the situation making 
for prostitution in an immigrant community in terms of its functional 
relations to other communities and to the city as a whole. A section was 
devoted to the presentation by Horace Cayton, Estelle Hill Scott, and 
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St. Clair Drake, University of Chicago, of the methods, objectives, 
ecological aspects, and social organizations of the Chicago Negro com- 
munity. The papers in the section on social psychology were on the topics 
of “Bereavement,” by T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University; “Changing 
Attitudes toward Venereal Diseases,’”’ by Harvey Locke, University of 
Indiana; and “Aspects of Motivation,”’ by Kenneth Burke, New York. 

In the section on demography T. C. McCormick, University of Wis- 
consin, showed that a decline in the marriage rate was probably responsi- 
ble for about 90 per cent or more of the net reduction from trend in 
general fertility in Wisconsin from 1930 to 1935; S. A. Stouffer, University 
of Chicago, presented a mathematical formula for the study of distance 
as a social variable in intermigration between American cities; A. J. Jaffe, 
University of Chicago, presented the differential demographic characteris- 
tics of the Jews in Chicago. The round table on cultural contact con- 
sidered the theoretical problems involved as presented by Kalervo Oberg, 
University of Missouri; assimilation and accommodation of southern 
Arizona Yaquis, by Edward Spicer, University of Chicago; and an in- 
stance of Sino-Tibetan cultural contact, by Robert Ekvall. In the round 
table on personality study Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College, pre- 
sented a proposal for the securing and analyzing of personal documents, 
which was commented upon by Hugh D. Duncan, University of Chicago; 
Harriet Mowrer, Jewish Social Service Bureau; and Edward B. Reuter, 
University of Iowa. At the annual dinner of the society Dr. Leon E. 
Truesdell, United States Bureau of the Census, outlined plans for the 1940 
census of population. 

The members of the executive board for 1938-39 are Earl S. Johnson, 
president; Leland C. DeVinney, secretary; Lolagene Convis, treasurer; 
Nathan Bodin and Robert Winch, editors. 


Twenti 2th Century Fund.—During the last fiscal year the fund has 
changed its status from that of a foundation disbursing grants to outside 
organizations to that of an institute devoted to economic research. Since 
1929 an increasing proportion of the fund’s income has been devcted each 
year to studies of current social and economic questions. The members of 
the board are William Allen White, Charles P. Taft, A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Robert H. Jackson, and John H. Fahey. 


Wisconsin State Government In-Service Training A pprenticeships.—The 
in-service training apprenticeship program enacted last spring by the 
legislature is now in operation. The training consists of a regular depart- 
mental assignment at $125 per month as an attorney, accountant, en- 
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gineer, research economist, etc., with work directly supervised by an 
experienced administrator in the department and directed into apprentice- 
ship channels by the Bureau of Personnel. The apprentices devote three 
and a half working hours a week for ten months of their first year to a series 
of lectures and discussions on administration presented by experts from 
all the different state departments. Most of the apprentices will pursue 
some graduate work at the university out of working hours. Recently it 
was reported that thirty-one apprentices representing fourteen different 
professions have been employed in thirteen state departments. Pearl 
Fennell Hertz and Katherine Boundy, who have received training in so- 


ciology at the University of Wisconsin, have been accepted as appren- 
tices. 


Alabama College.—Irwin Taylor Sanders, who received his doctorate 
from Cornell University this year and who has for six years been as- 
sociated with the American College, Sofia, Bulgaria, has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology. 


Chicago Theological Seminary.—Dr. Graham Taylor, professor of social 
economics at the Seminary since 1892 and resident warden of Chicago 
Commons Social Settlement, which he established in 1894, died Septem- 
ber 26 at the age of eighty-seven. Dr. Taylor was a pioneer in the field of 
the sociology of religion and a charter member of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society. He founded the School of Civics and Philanthropy in 1903, 
which in 1920 became the School of Social Service Administration. In 
1896 he began publication of a social service monthly which in 1905 com- 
bined with Charities, developing in 1909 into the Survey magazine. His 
books include Religion in Social Action, Pioneering on Social Frontiers, and 
Chicago Commons through Forty Years. 


University of Chicago—Two series of four lectures each are being 
given in the Division of the Social Sciences during the Autumn Quarter: 
one on “Power: A New Social Analysis,” by Bertrand Russell, visiting 
professor of philosophy; the other on “History and the Social Sciences,” 
by Gaetano Salvemini, Lauro de Bosis lecturer at Harvard University. 

Edward A. Shils has been appointed instructor in the social sciences in 
the College for the academic year 1938-39. 


College of the Pacific—During the summer Harold S. Jacoby conducted 
the Metropolitan Areas Study Tour, whose itinerary included five large 
cities in eastern and middle western United States. Tours and seminars 
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were conducted by qualified persons in various areas of urban life and were 
supplemented by group reading and discussion. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Professor Jacoby, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 


Colorado State Teachers College—Ira Woods Howerth, retired professor 
of sociology and economics, died July 4 at the age of seventy-eight. Dr. 
Howerth received A.B. degrees from Valparaiso University in 1885 and 
from Harvard University in 1893, and A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Chicago in 1894 and 1898. He was instructor in sociology at 
the University of Chicago from 1896 to 1902 and associate professor from 
1902 to 1912. He was professor of education at the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1912 to 1918, and in 1921 was appointed to the position from 
which he retired at Colorado State Teachers College. His books include 
Art of Education (1912), Work and Life (1913), and Theory of Education 
(1926). 


Duke University——Charles A. Ellwood will teach courses in sociology 
during the 1939 summer session in the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Hornell Hart, who began his new work as professor of sociology this 
autumn, giving courses in cultural anthropology, will also have member- 
ship in the school of religion faculty and will offer courses in social ethics. 


University of Florida.—John M. Maclachlan has been appointed as- 
sistant professor, devoting part time to the department of sociology and 
part time to the general college. Dr. Maclachlan received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of North Carolina in 1937, where he has been 
engaged in teaching and research for several years. In addition, he has 
held research fellowships from the Social Science Research Council and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and has taught at North Texas State Teachers 
College and the University of Mississippi. 


Georgetown University.—Andrew J. Kress traveled last summer in Eng- 
land and central Europe investigating national and municipal housing. 


Harvard University—Carle C. Zimmerman is taking his sabbatical 
leave the first half of 1938-39, returning in February, 1939. He is com- 
pleting phases of the field work upon a study of “The Unchanging Com- 
munity’’—a study of ethnocentrism in typical villages or towns of Ger- 
many, England, Massachusetts, New York, and Missouri. Harper’s an- 
nounced the first volume of these studies, ‘“The Changing Community,” 
for publication in September. 
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University of Iowa.—Thomas Y. Crowell Company announces the pub- 
lication of a revised edition of The American Race Problem by Edward B. 
Reuter. 


University of Kentucky.—Dr. Vivien M. Palmer, assistant professor of 
sociology, has been appointed head of the newly established department 
of social work in the college of arts and sciences. 


University of Maryland.—T. B. Manny passed away on September 26 
at the age of forty-one, after a brief illness. Since 1935 Dr. Manny had 
been professor of sociology and chairman of the department. Dr. Manny 
received the B.S. degree from the University of Illinois in 1918, and M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Wisconsin in 1922 and 1928. 
He was professor of rural life at Hendrix College from 1923 to 1927; 
senior agricultural economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, from 1927 to 1935; and in acting 
charge of research in this field in the Department of Agriculture from 1933 
to 1935. Among his publications were numerous articles and bulletins 
relating to rural life, and a book, Rural Municipalities, published in 1930. 


University of Mississippi.—Daniel D. Droba, who received his M.A. 
degree in psychology at the University of Chicago and his Ph.D. in 
sociology at Ohio State University, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Missourt.—Charles E. Lively, professor of rural econom- 
ics, Ohio State University, has been appointed professor in rural sociology. 
Arthur Nebel is on leave of absence during the current term. 


National University, Washington.—The school of economics and gov- 
ernment announces the appointment of Josef Egmond Gellerman as pro- 
fessor of sociology and psychology. Dr. Gellerman, a former Carnegie 
fellow, has more recently been a research assistant in international law at 
the state department. 


University of North Carolina.—Under the joint direction of Howard 
Odum, department of sociology, and Harl Douglass, department of educa- 
tion, the university offered during the first term last summer a course in 
the form of a symposium devoted to the social problems of youth. Among 
those who collaborated in the symposium were Lee M. Brooks, sociology, 
University of North Carolina; O. T. Binkley, religion, Wake Forest Col- 
lege; Kenneth Holland, American Youth Commission; Richard R. Brown, 
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National Youth Administration; Homer P. Rainey, American Youth 
Commission; R. L. Sutherland, sociology, Bucknell University; Harold 
W. Brown, public health, University of North Carolina; John Lang, 
National Youth Administration; President Frank P. Graham, University 
of North Carolina; and Francis F. Bradshaw, dean of students, University 
of North Carolina. 


Princeton University—The university has announced the receipt of 
$12,887 for the school of public and international affairs, and $3,312 from 
the Milbank Foundation for research in population. 


San Jose State College—Claude N. Settles, formerly dean of the Hollis- 
ter Junior College, Hollister, California, has been appointed to the faculty 
of the department of sociology. 


University of Scranton.—Rev. Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., head of 
the department of social science, has been granted a sabbatical year for 
research in social service at the Catholic University of America. 


University of Texas.—Douglas W. Oberdorfer has been appointed re- 
search associate in the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences. Mr. 
Oberdorfer has done graduate work at the University of Wisconsin and 
was recently associated with the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 


Tulane University Two new members of the faculty of the school of 
social work are Jeanette Regensburg of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York and Gladys Hall from the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. William C. Lehmann, associate professor of sociology at Syracuse 
University, has been appointed visiting professor of sociology. 


University of Utah.—Dr. Ruth Pearson Koshuk, who was engaged in 
special work at the University of Chicago during the summer, has re- 
turned for her second year as instructor of sociology. 


Wellesley College—Miss Mary Sydney Branch has been appointed in- 
structor in economics and sociology. 


Western Maryland College-—Dr. James P. Earp, Dickinson College, 
has been appointed to the department of sociology for the year 1938-39. 


University of Western Ontario.—C. J. Bittner has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology. Dr. Bittner did graduate work at the University of 
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Iowa and has taught at McKendree College and the University of Kansas 
City. 


Whitman College.—Paul C. Glick has been appointed instructor in 
sociology for the year 1938-39. Dr. Glick did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and taught at DePauw University last year. 


Wiley College, Marshall, Texas.—Oliver C. Cox, who recently com- 
pleted his graduate work at the University of Chicago, has accepted a 
position as professor of sociology and economics. 


William and Mary College——John Holt is on leave of absence as 
sociologist with the Lands Resettlement Program for the Southeastern 
Area and is located at Atlanta, Georgia. During his absence his courses 
are being taken by Sharvey Umbeck. 


PERSONAL 


George A. Bellamy, head worker for forty-three years at Hiram House, 
Cleveland, was given an honorary degree of doctor of humanities by West- 
ern Reserve University. He also recently received the Charles Eisenman 
award in recognition of his pioneering program in settlement work in 
Cleveland. 

Dr. Richard O. Lang, formerly with the Central Statistical Board, has 
returned from a year’s study of population census data in European 
countries. He has accepted an appointment in the Division of Population 
in the field of family statistics. 

Charles H. Young, who completed in June a five-month survey of a 
major educational-recreational agency for the Community Chest of 
San Francisco, returned in October to begin a city-wide survey of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s, also under the auspices of the Community Chest. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Island Community: Ecological Succession in Hawaii. By ANDREW W. 
Linp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xxii+337. 
$3.00. 

The factors that have determined the present status of the Hawaiian 
Islands in the American and world-economy as well as those that have 
determined the internal social structure and racial composition of the 
population are numerous and complex. Geographically, the Islands are 
at the most isolated spot on the globe. The total area is small, the terrain 
is broken, the rainfall extremely irregular, the soil only moderately pro- 
ductive, mineral deposits are absent, and other natural resources very 
limited. At the time of their European discovery, the Islands were some- 
what densely populated at the stone level. The peaceful extermination of 
the population began with the discovery of the Islands in 1778, and only 
a little later the dispossession of the natives—the confiscation and appro- 
priation of their land resources and their political subjugation and sub- 
ordination—and the demoralization and destruction of their moral order 
was under way. Syphilis, and, a little later, other European diseases, to 
which the natives had little immunity because of a lack of racial experi- 
ence, destroyed two-thirds to three-fourths of the population within fifty 
years and nine-tenths within the first century. The surviving fragment, 
in the main, is indefinitely hybridized. In the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the native economy was profoundly disturbed by the 
sandlewood trade and in the second quarter the whaling industry con- 
tinued the disorganization. Following 1820 the missionaries made a di- 
rect frontal attack on the already disorganized native moral order, in- 
serted themselves, in advisory and other capacities, into the native politi- 
cal order, and, by shrewd practices, legal trickery, and display of major 
force, presently came with their friends and associates, in accord with the 
biblical promise that the meek shall inherit the earth, into full policital 
control and economic possession. The subsequent developments repre- 
sent in the main the consolidation of their political and economic position, 
its extension over wider areas of the social life, and its concentration in 
fewer and fewer hands. Large-scale production of sugar, because of a 
trade agreement with the United States government which was interested 
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in the Islands as a naval base, became profitable, and the planters, comb- 
ing the earth for cheap and servile labor to displace the defeated and 
disappearing natives, peopled the Islands with as polyglot a racial mix- 
ture as the world anywhere exhibits. But the production of sugar in 
Hawaii is a highly artificial, almost a synthetic, process: it is produced 
only through the importation of labor, machinery, and fertilizer and by 
the construction of elaborate irrigating systems—the Islands furnish only 
sunshine and a stable tropical temperature. The industry is almost com- 
pletely parasitic: no sugar plantation in the Islands could operate with- 
out the beneficent American protective tariff. In its present developed 
form the plantation economy dominates the economic and social life of 
the Islands. The ownership or control of the land and the water rights 
has been extended to practically all lines of production and distribution: 
banking, news, import and export trade, steamship and local transporta- 
tion, hotels, tourist travel, wholesale and retail trade, scientific research, 
and popular and university education are directly owned and operated 
or directly or indirectly controlled by five concerns with interlocking di- 
rectorates. 

It is with this bizarre culture situation that Mr. Lind undertakes to 
deal in the spirit and with the tools of modern social science. His degree 
of success is determined in some part by the pioneer character of the in- 
vestigation. In spite of its lurid past and its present fantastic economic 
structure and control, there is no reputable history of the Hawaiian area. 
There is not even a passably objective account of any single aspect of 
Island history or organization: the destruction of the native population 
has not been described, a sane account of the activities and evolution of 
the missionaries is not available, the exploitation of the vital power of the 
natives and of the imported contract laborers has not been told. An ade- 
quate general analysis awaits these and other essential preliminary 
studies. 

The volume gets under way with a brief sketch of changes in the racial 
and economic status of the Islands. This is followed by an account of the 
native economy and system of land tenure, something of the process by 
which the invaders siezed the land and established claims to it, and an ac- 
count of the new uses to which the land was put. The two following chap- 
ters (v and vi) deal with population succession: one recites the decrease 
of the native population on contact with European culture, the displace- 
ment of natives by contract labor immigrants, and some population pre- 
dictions on the basis of Pearl’s highly questionable “Vital Index’’; the 
other describes what the author calls “stabilization,” the gradual tend- 
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ency toward the norm in age and sex distribution. The two following 
chapters trace in sketchy fashion the substitution of Western trade prac- 
tices for the native system of gift exchange, the development of the planta- 
tion economy, and the placement of financial control in the five inter- 
locking concerns. Again the author returns to Captain Cook to trace the 
labor supply and its exploitation and discipline in the transition from the 
forced labor to the earlier decades to the “free” labor of an agricultural 
area of ‘“‘closed resources.”” Chapter xi, on ‘Occupational Succession,” 
gives some account of the “invasion” of other occupations by immigrants 
at the expiration of their plantation contracts, the gradual closing of 
opportunities to the freedmen as population increased and the area of 
plantation control widened, and the present virtually complete absence of 
opportunity for vertical mobility within the system or of alternative op- 
portunities outside. The present stage, in the author’s conception and 
terminology, represents “the maturation of Island civilization.” It is a 
stage of closed resources. A landed aristocracy has monopolized wealth 
and sources of income, reserved to its own members and their relatives 
the managerial sinecures and honorific positions, and left the remaining 
99 per cent of the population with scant and decreasing chance to con- 
tinue physical existence except by manual labor at a subsistence 
wage. 

Any present criticism of Mr. Lind’s study must be restricted to passing 
reference to its numerous excellencies and to brief comment on a few se- 
lected aspects of the study. The detached point of view of the scientific 
observer is, at least superficially, consistently maintained. But Mr. Lind 
gores no sacred cows. He advances no doctrine; he defends no thesis. He 
makes no reference to conditions that should not be mentioned. He elabo- 
rates no unpopular position. He keeps quite meticulously within the 
Island code of etiquette. The casual mention of certain ugly facts of com- 
mon notoriety, without indication of selection, might possibly lead the 
incautious to infer that the record is complete. Mr. Lind occasionally 
writes with his tongue in his cheek—a practice not always conducive to 
clear and direct analysis—but his sympathies on the whole are quite ob- 
viously with the planters and the economic status quo. 

The expansion of what was originally conceived as a study in human 
ecology into a general analysis of a historical situation was in a measure 
unfortunate. The ecological pattern is blurred in the expanded analysis, 
and the diffusion of effort inevitably increases the degree of superficiality. 
The space is not adequate to the historic and descriptive detail necessary 
to a well-rounded presentation. 
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A certain minor confusion comes from the arrangement of the material 
presented. The somewhat separate discussions of racial succession, land 
alienation, trade relations, etc., give the book the somewhat disjointed 
character of a group of related essays and make it necessary for the reader 
to re-weave the unraveled strands if he is to understand the course of the 
ecological process. An ecological presentation demands a historical order. 
There is also occasional uncertainty as to whether the author is presenting 
a concrete study that stands in its own rights, a theoretical analysis ex- 
emplified by the local study, a concrete local study exemplifying general 
principles, or perhaps something else a little different: the presentation 
is not always in focus. Occasional reference is made to Nieboer, Sombart, 
and others, and some use is made of the terminology of ecology, but there 
is no particular use made of principles and no demonstration of an inevita- 
ble unfolding of an ecological process. On the other hand, there is a pau- 
city of historic description, and the political aspects of Island history are 
not elaborated. The assumption of a more or less inevitable natural proc- 
ess is somewhat at variance with the assumptions and concepts of a 
planned economy, the note on which the book closes. 

Some readers may be disposed to question the author’s predictions con- 
cerning the future of the Island economy on the ground of an incomplete 
enumeration of essential factors. Brutally stated, the significance of the 
Islands and their future turn upon mainland developments; from the 
mainland point of view, the Islands are significant as a naval outpost. It is 
also at least conceivable that the present exotic social and economic 
structure may represent less a final “maturation” than a crisis that may 
lead to the emancipation of a people and the democratization of an area. 
While Mr. Lind is doubtless right in his belief in the present political 
loyalty of the polyglot population, he seems to overlook the fact that in 
the event of war Oahu would be immediately transformed into a virtual 
military concentration camp with rather easily predictable shifts in politi- 
cal attitudes and sentimental loyalties. 

In spite of some minor and perhaps inevitable inadequacies, An Island 
Community is a serious and valuable study. 

E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 
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Psychology of Personality. By Ross STAGNER. New York: McGraw-Hill 

“Book Co., 1937. Pp. xi+465. $3.50. 

’ Social Behavior and Child Personality: An Exploratory Study of Some 
Roots of Sympathy. By Lois B. Murpuy. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. ix+344. $3.50. 

The Backward Child. By Cyrmt Burt. New York: Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. Pp. xx+694. $5.00. 

The Development of Linguistic Skill in Twins, Singletons with Siblings, and 
Only Children from Age Five to Ten Years. By Epitu A. Davis. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. x+165. $2.00. 


The Development of Children’s Concepts of Causal Relations. By JEAN 
Marquis DEUTSCHE. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1937. Pp. x+104. $2.00. 

Construction of Personality Scales by the Criterion of Internal Consistency. 
By Raymonp F. Stetto. Hanover, N.H.: Sociological Press, 1937. 
Pp. viit+o2. $1.75. 

The laboratory-trained psychologists are gradually learning about the 
importance of society and culture in human behavior. But so far many of 
them merely make passing reference to the matter, or employ currently 
popular jargon about social configuration and culture traits. They at- 
tempt no genuine integration of the materials of psychology and the so- 
cial sciences. Others go beyond this elementary gesture of acquaintance 
and attempt some sort of co-ordination of these fields. Moreover, among 
the latter, as witnessed by J. F. Brown, Ellis Freeman, and Stagner, 
there has recently arisen a definite tendentious trend, viz., one toward a 
declared avowal of a certain normative view of society and personality 
which stands in rather sharp contrast to the older perhaps unconscious 
acceptance of the traditional social values found among earlier writers 
in social psychology. Stagner very frankly states (but toward the close of 
his book) his normative standpoint in these words: “We feel that the 
psychologist has not only a right, but also a duty, to specify those aspects 
of society which are harmful to personality” (p. 431). His volume is stim- 
ulating and vigorous in its analysis of certain phases and problems of per- 
sonal adaptation in Western capitalistic society. 

The author divides his treatment into four major sections: (1) ‘“Intro- 
duction,” containing a discussion of methodology; (2) “Descriptive Psy- 
chology of Personality,” which covers such matters as the basic constitu- 
tional features of the individual, learning, emotions and feelings, traits, 
attitudes, values, character, “overt level of personality structure,” and 
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“type theories of personality”; (3) “Dynamics of Personality,’’ which 
deals with drives, including an attempt to present motivation within a 
cultural setting; and (4) ‘““Determinants of Personality,” which treats all 
too briefly the concrete interrelations of the person in the family and other 
primary groups, in the school, and within the economic order. The vol- 
ume concludes with a strong defense of the author’s normative position 
referred to above. 

The first three sections of this book are superior in tone and treatment 
to the final section. Not only are the materials in the last section rather 
scanty but their handling reveals the particular biases of the author. It 
is not possible here to examine this volume in detail, but one or two com- 
ments may be offered. Many will question the pedagogical wisdom of in- 
troducing the student to the subject of personality by an all too brief 
but somewhat technical discussion of methodology. Certainly more care- 
ful attention to the definition of statistical terms would be indicated, as 
would perhaps more illustrative material in regard to both the quantita- 
tive and the case-history methods. Also there is some doubt as to the 
soundness of the distinction between what is called “adaptive” and ‘“‘non- 
adaptive” behavior. Obviously such a distinction is a matter of definition 
of terms, but to contend that the latter is “biologically irrelevant” be- 
havior when the major emphasis in this book is on social and cultural in- 
terpretations of motivations strikes one as slightly inconsistent. Both 
clinical work and various quantitative studies have demonstrated that 
autistic and,expressive behavior, to note only two forms of so-called non- 
adjustive activity, do have significance for the individual and for those 
persons with whom he comes into interaction as a result of such actions. 
Unconsciously, such a dichotomy itself implies a certain “normative” con- 
cept as to what is “good” and “proper” adjustment. There is no signifi- 
cant reference to the important theoretical contribution of George H. 
Mead, and Stagner’s discussion of the place of introjection and self-de- 
velopment would be strengthened had he paid attention to Mead’s con- 
ceptual system. 

Mrs. Murphy’s data on the sympathetic and aggressive behavior in 
preschool children were derived from six groups of nursery-school young- 
sters of both sexes. Using a method of observational recording by nursery- 
school workers, she accumulated over five thousand items regarding chil- 
dren’s conduct during their free play time. Her particular aim was to dis- 
cover the incidence, frequency, and quality of sympathetic responses 
among these children. But in collecting these data she secured material 
on aggressive reactions as well. “Sympathy,” like so many other terms 
in genetic and social psychology, is rather ill defined. Mrs. Murphy uses 
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the term largely in reference to the children’s kindly and co-operative re- 
sponses to distress in other children. This involved “expressive” or ges- 
tural, verbal, and overt behavior directed to the solution of difficulties 
in which another child had become involved. Among the most important 
findings are these: 

(1) There is throughout her description and her interpretation a keen 
recognition of the play of cultural factors in the induction of sympathetic 
and aggressive behavior. Her contention that culture sets the range or 
permissible limits of both forms of reaction is particularly pertinent. Un- 
fortunately, she was not in a position to indicate the detailed manner in 
which parental and school influences operated to produce some of the 
features of such behavior. Moreover, she ignores somewhat the possible 
effects of constitutional variability and especially neglects those influences 
of parents, siblings, playmates, and others which can scarcely be termed 
cultural in any sensible use of this term. (2) Class differences are appar- 
ent. The children from the economically less sufficient families on the 
whole were more sympathetic than were the boys and girls from families 
of the middle- and upper-income classes. The latter tended to reflect more 
directly the general emphasis in American society on individual aggression 
and attainment of ends by means of direct competition and conflict. (3) 
The ambivalent character of many sympathetic reactions is brought out 
time and time again. For instance, it is shown that, while the correlation 
between sympathetic and co-operative behavior was 0.78 + .03; the corre- 
lation between sympathy and aggression was as high as 0.41 + .o7. In 
other words, many sympathetic children also show striking aggressive 
patterns as well. In interpreting this apparent discrepancy, the author 
makes much of the fact that in American society we emphasize in child 
training and in general moralizing the Christian virtues of love of others, 
co-operation, and sympathy—in short, the “‘golden rule.”’ Yet paralleling 
this we stimulate individualistic rivalry, competition, and conflict for role 
and status. In fact, it is at this point that the author overemphasizes the 
cultural determinants. She cites material from Margaret Mead and other 
anthropologists who have shown wide divergences in the place of competi- 
tive and co-operative habits and attitudes in non-Euro-American soci- 
eties. She assumes, following Miss Mead, that these divergences are more 
or less entirely the result of cultural conditioning. It seems to me that the 
social-psychological—that is, the interactional—basis of ambivalent re- 
actions of co-operation and sympathy, on the one hand, and of antagonis- 
tic responses, on the other, is neglected. Regardless of cultural condition- 
ing there seems to be evidence that everywhere rivalrous and oppositional 
attitudes and habits arise alongside of co-operative and sympathetic ones. 
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True, the culture of the time and place may canalize these in varied ways, 
but to assume that one or the other may be completely submerged or re- 
pressed is highly dubious. At least we need more evidence on the matter 
before committing ourselves to a strict cultural determinism. The whole 
doctrine of psychic unity discussed by Franz Boas and others is involved 
here. What of the deeper question of possible constitutional foundations 
of these ambivalent social patterns which operate in every society, though 
in divergent intensities and directions? In fact, possible constitutional 
and temperamental foundations of sympathy and aggression are recog- 
nized in Mrs. Murphy’s discussion of the strong quality of fear and anxi- 
ety that frequently appears associated with the former and the marked 
anger which usually accompanies the latter. That the rise of fear and 
anger is entirely a matter of cultural conditioning remains to be proved, 
although obviously parental training—as Mrs. Murphy shows—plays a 
distinctive part in the process. (4) Another interesting fact is brought out 
in the divergence in the nature of sympathy for others. Some children— 
evidently of strong oral-verbal organization—offered much advice but 
often did little beyond this to help those in distress. Other children, using 
few if any words, proceeded at once to help their playmates out of diffi- 
culties, sometimes extricating them from difficult physical situations with 
toys and the like and in some instances actually attacking the children 
(aggressive ambivalence) who caused their friends’ distress. 

One must forego the temptation to mention many additional details; 
but one or two negative comments may be offered. Unfortunately, the 
author in interpreting her data paid no attention to the theoretical con- 
tributions of George H. Mead and John Dewey. For example, much of 
her material would take on more significance if she had recognized the 
social nature of the rise of the self. This is evident in her discussion of 
roles and status. Moreover, like most of the research workers with nurs- 
ery-school children, Mrs. Murphy draws a false dichotomy between the 
egoistic and selfish references in behavior and those aspects of behavior 
directed to others. The writings of Dewey and George H. Mead offer a 
frame of reference which avoids this false and misleading separation of 
factors which produce the personality. Until genetic psychologists reckon 
with the more fundamental social—that is, interactional—foundation of 
self in all its aspects, a completely deterministic and naturalistic inter- 
pretation of social behavior will be lacking. Yet, in spite of this limita- 
tion, Mrs. Murphy’s study is worthy of serious attention from psycholo- 
gists and sociologists alike. 

Cyril Burt’s volume on mental subnormality among school children in 
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London and Manchester, England, is based upon a vast body of material 
collected over a long period of years. Although here, as in the earlier vol- 
ume The Young Delinquent (1925), he inclines rather heavily to the theory 
of marked innate differences in ability and temperament, and although he 
has unfortunately retained a good deal of McDougall’s categories of emo- 
tions and instincts, in concrete analysis and interpretation his work is 
sound. He fully demonstrates the multiplicity of causes of backwardness 
in children. “More than sixty distinguishable conditions” were reported 
or observed. He found that three-quarters of his total sample had some 
physical malcondition; two-thirds suffered from unfavorable social con- 
ditions; three-quarters were definitely intellectually below par; one-third 
possessed unsatisfactory temperamental qualities; and one-sixth of the 
cases were reported as arising in part out of unfavorable school situations. 
He places the chief reason for the child’s retardation in school on low in- 
telligence. He says: “In the majority the outstanding cause is a general 
inferiority of intellectual capacity, presumably inborn and frequently 
hereditary.” Thus in spite of some attention to socioeconomic status, 
he believes that in the end backwardness is fundamentally a function of 
low intelligence. Only secondarily is it a medical or sociological problem. 
As to treatment he recommends segregation with special curriculums and 
special time schedules. He does reckon with emotional and social ad- 
justments, however, and one of his final pieces of advice is sound for all 
teachers: ‘‘Never let the child lose heart; for once he has lost heart he has 
lost everything.” 

Mrs. Davis’ study is a follow-up of the type of work done on linguistic 
development by Dorothea McCarthy, but in this instance it is applied to 
an “analysis of fifty remarks obtained under a standardized situation 
from each of 436 children between the ages of 53 and 9} years.”” The sub- 
jects came from the Minneapolis and St. Paul schools, representing ap- 
proximately the same occupational distribution as the general population 
there. Three discrete groups of subjects were used: twins, singletons 


with siblings, and only children. The following are the general conclu- 
sions from this study: 


(1) Only children are definitely superior to children with siblings in every 
phase of linguistic skill. (2) Singletons with siblings are in turn somewhat supe- 
rior to twins. (3) Twins from the upper occupational groups by 94 years have 
practically overcome their language handicap, but twins from the lower occu- 
pational groups have made relatively little progress. This finding necessitates 
careful control of the socio-economic factor in subsequent studies dealing with 
language development in twins. (4) Twins of the ages studied in this investiga- 
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tion are especially retarded in perfection of articulation. The inferiority is 
marked during the kindergarten period, particularly in twins from the lower 
occupational groups. (5) At least during the kindergarten year, a child’s mas- 
tery of articulation is closely related to other phases of language development. 
There are indications in the data that faulty articulation, if unduly prolonged, 
may become a major handicap preventing both adequate command of language 
and wholesome development of the personality [p. 137]. 


Mrs. Deutsche’s study of the emergence among children of reasoning 
from cause to effect was stimulated by the work of Jean Piaget. The sub- 
jects of this study consisted of 732 St. Paul school children of both sexes 
from ages eight to sixteen years and with a range of intelligence quotients 
from 60 to 140. Their parental background showed a wide range of occu- 
pations. The children were presented with a series of logical and experi- 
mental problems, and their answers were read and judged and a quantita- 
tive score devised. To note only a few of the detailed results: There was a 
“consistent increase with age in the adequacy of the answers,’’ but the 
correlation of correct responses with occupational background was slight, 
although “the overlapping between ages in types of answers was marked.”’ 
There was a slightly higher correlation of answers with intelligence-test 
performance, but ‘‘there was a fairly high relation between quantified 
scores and school grade”’ (.40~-.44). There is little evidence that innate 
ability as such determined success or failure but rather that schooling and 
experience were chiefly responsible. There were no significant sex differ- 
ences. Most important of all were the negative findings regarding Pia- 
get’s rather elaborate classification of the child’s thought into seventeen 
classes, and respecting his contention that growth in such cause-and- 
effect reasoning follows a stagewise pattern. Piaget’s elaborate classifica- 
tion of types of causal thinking proved inapplicable, and ‘‘no evidence was 
found that children’s reasoning develops by stages.” 

Sletto has made a useful criticism regarding the commonly accepted 
practice of determining test items in attitude scales by the method of 
“internal consistency.” As he puts it: It was found that statistically 
significant discriminative values for all items in a scale do not assure that 
all items are measuring a single attitude.”” The usual criterion of internal 
consistency simply does not “bring about the segregation of items that 
measure one variable.”’ In other words, significant critical ratios on each 
item afford no assurance that the items are measuring “‘a single common 
variable’ because the meaning of these items differs greatly among the 
testees to whom the scale is administered. On the basis of his and Rund- 
quist’s scales used in the study of personality as it is influenced by an eco- 
nomic depression, Sletto has presented a strong argument in favor of de- 
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termining the discriminative value of test items by the simple use of quar- 
tile divisions rather than by the usual technique of employing critical 
ratios. Moreover, he has shown the advantages of using heterogeneous 
populations in determining the preliminary test items rather than the 
more homogeneous college classes so frequently used as social psychologi- 
cal guinea pigs by the makers of tests. 

In interpreting the failure of the traditional measures of internal con- 
sistency to furnish the requisite instruments for measuring social atti- 
tudes, Sletto presents a hypothesis that attitudes exist only in integrated 
clusters and that responses, verbal or otherwise, that are not co-ordinated 
around some crucial social object or value should not be considered atti- 
tudes at all. The significant items in a test, therefore, are those which re- 
veal the linkages between responses which together make up the totality 
of the attitude. Moreover, these items may take on varied meanings for 
different testees depending upon the clustering of other items in this total- 
ity. He offers many illustrations for these divergences from among the 
responses of the subjects in his research on personality and the economic 
depression. There is a brief bibliography and an index. The word 
“liaison,” used to denote the linkages of elements in an integrated atti- 
tude, is consistently misspelled throughout! 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


Peace or War? A Conference at the University of Minnesota April 7-0, 
1937. Edited by Harotp S. QuictEey. (‘Day and Hour Series of the 
University of Minnesota,” Nos. 17 and 18.) Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. 205. $0.50. 

Neutrality and Collective Security: Lectures on the Harris Foundation, 
1936. Edited by Quincy Wricut. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. xviiit277. $2.50. 

Analysis of the Problem of War. By CLYDE EAGLETON. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1937. Pp. v+132. $1.50. 

The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace. By Quincy Wricut. 
(“Publications of the Graduate Institute of International Studies,” 
No. 14.) London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. 
Pp. xi+148. $5.00. 

The first book, a collection of essays, is instructive and well balanced. 
There are few volumes which will serve as a better introduction to the 
present international crisis. In three economic contributions by Benjamin 
B. Wallace, Alvin H. Hansen, and David Bryn-Jones the popular dis- 
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tinction between “haves” and “have-nots” is effectively criticized. The 
economists hasten to point out that the basic causes of our international 
confusions are political rather than economic in character. The political 
scientists—William Y. Elliot and Peter H. Odegard—tend to explain the 
situation in terms of ideology, myth, symbols, prestige, and other none 
too clearly defined concepts—a procedure which is probably as indicative 
of the state of the social sciences as of the bewildering irrationality of in- 
ternational politics. Two other contributions deal with conflicting politi- 
cal interests in Europe (H. C. Deutsch) and in the Far East (H. F. Mac- 
Nair). William T. Stone and Adam E. Potts survey American military 
policy, and E. W. Turlington and P. B. Potter discuss the means of secur- 
ing peace. According to Professor Potter the critical situation of the 
League of Nations can be remedied if two nations change their attitudes— 
the United States and Germany. 

The Harris Foundation Lectures of 1936 contain a somewhat long- 
winded discussion of the problem of collective security by Sir Alfred 
Zimmern in terms of the distinction between welfare politics and power 
politics, two short essays by W. C. Dodd and Edwin de Witt Dickinson, 
and a lucid review of the attitudes of congressmen toward neutrality by 
Charles Warren. The latter’s survey of the various groups of opponents 
to the neutrality legislation and the analysis of their motivations is a 
valuable contribution to political sociology. The volume includes an ap- 
pendix of some seventy-five pages composed of documents relating to the 
Italo-Ethiopian War. 

In his analysis of the problem of war Professor Eagleton takes as his 
starting-point that war is a method of settling international conflicts. As 
long as one cannot remove the causes of those conflicts, all attempts to 
abolish war by disarmament, restrictions of arms traffic, education, out- 
lawry, passive resistance, etc., are bound to fail, since those methods mere- 
ly cure symptoms. Moreover, they often obscure the real issue. The au- 
thor holds that the only way of controlling war is collective action. There 
is no alternative to the League of Nations but a better League of Nations, 
i.e., an international organization that would be willing and strong enough 
to establish its authority, if need be, by force. One should like to see the 
author supplement his vigorous critique of the rejected methods by an 
analysis of the political implications of his own proposal. This neglect 
renders this otherwise powerful book somewhat enigmatic at its most vital 
point. 

Professor Quincy Wright presents his book as a mere outline for a trea- 
tise on the causes of war. It is, in fact, one of the most comprehensive and 
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systematic studies in the field. The book consists of a series of lectures 
held at the Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva in 
October and November, 1934. It summarizes the studies on the causes of 
war that have been conducted since 1927 at the University of Chicago un- 
der the chairmanship of the author. 

Four main conditions of peace are enumerated: a desire for peace, an 
adequate organization of the world-community, the realization of inter- 
national law, and the continuous application of peaceful techniques for 
preventing extreme departures from equilibrium among the material 
forces of the state. Stated negatively they constitute the four causes of 
war. All classifications of the causes of war are necessarily incomplete 
because they reduce the complexity of history to a rational scheme. Not 
the predictive or control value can be the ultimate justification of such a 
scheme but its instrumental value for rendering historical experience in- 
telligible from a specific point of view. As such the scheme is better than 
many others that have been proposed. In view of the fact that the eco- 
nomic causation of war has been widely discussed and often overempha- 
sized, one should not argue with the author about his neglect of the inter- 
relation between war and the economic system of society. Professor 
Wright’s foci of interest are political, legal, and psychological rather than 
economic in character. 

One might take exception to a few points made in the book. The chap- 
ter on the historical fluctuations of war appears to me a startling but not 
very far-reaching result of the author’s preoccupation with predictive val- 
ues. The three longest “cycles” which he tries to establish are hardly 
worth the labor it took to collect the evidence for them, and one might 
doubt whether the evidence is sufficient. Taken as a whole, however, the 
book is distinguished by historical perspective, balanced judgment, and a 
successful integration of material from various branches of the social sci- 
ences. It contains a valuable bibliographical Appendix. 


HANS SPEIER 
New School for Social Research 


The Profits of War through the Ages. By RICHARD LEWINSOHN. New York: 

E. P. Dutton Co., 1937. Pp. 287. $3.00. 

The Profits of War purports to be a “systematic and comprehensive 
historical survey of the forms of profit accruing through war.” It includes 
chapters on “The Generals,” ‘The Financiers,” ‘““The Armament Firms,” 
“The Contractors,” and “The Speculators.” A portion of the evidence 
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which it presents is drawn from classical times, but the greater part of the 
material relates to the period when warfare ceased to be a private enter- 
prise conducted by ambitious individuals and became the chief business 
of the modern state. As a result of his survey, the author concludes that 
the most successful war profiteers are no longer generals and statesmen 
but businessmen. He is also convinced that “there is no one today in any 
country who is ready to come forward openly to defend the profits of 
war.” The book, translated from the French, consists of a moderately 
well-written series of essays. The term “profits” is loosely used to mean 
emoluments or gross returns. The disastrous unprofitableness of many 
wars is completely overlooked. The Profits of War will make pleasant 
reading for many a general reader in this very important field, but it is 
neither systematic nor is it a comprehensive survey of the material which 


it purports to cover. : 
Scott NEARING 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 


And So to War. By Husert HERRING. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1938. Pp. iv+178. $2.00. 

Peace talk covered up the war preparations that were in full swing be- 
tween 1910 and August, 1914. The situation today is essentially the same. 
While statesmen profess their peaceful intentions, war preparations on an 
unprecedented scale are going forward. This, in a few words, is Mr. Her- 
ring’s thesis, and he supports it with a wealth of scattered illustrative 
material. 

And So to War deals briefly with the episodes of 1914. The bulk of 
both argument and data relate to contemporary events. It is, of course, 
impossible for Mr. Herring to prove his thesis as effectively for 1938 as he 
attempts to prove it for 1914. Much of the evidence is still locked away in 
the vaults of state departments. Instead of attempting such a proof, he 
very wisely confines himself to an extensive presentation of factual ma- 
terial which, in its entirety, piles up a prima facie case of staggering con- 
clusiveness. 

The author’s chief object is to convince his reader that the Western 
world is hurdling toward war. Unquestionably, he succeeds in this en- 
deavor. He is less concerned and less successful in offering any alternative 
to the unceasingly threatening war menace. It is not enough to know that 
war is coming. Millions feel that now the urgent problem is to know how 
to act so that there will be less likelihood of another general war threat at 


some time in the immediate historic future. ‘ 
Scott NEARING 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 
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Problems of the Pacific, 1936. Edited by Wrttram L. HoLianpd and KATE 
L. MircHe.y. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. ix+ 
470. $5.00. 


The Problem of Peaceful Change in the Pacific Area. By HENRY F. ANGUS. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. vii+193. 
$2.00. 


These two volumes add to an already lengthy list of works published for 
or by the Institute of Pacific Relations, an unofficial international or- 
ganization that since 1925 has concerned itself with the problems of Pacific 
countries. The first, prepared by members of its staff, represents the pro- 
ceedings of the sixth conference of the organization, held at Yosemite, 
California, in August, 1936. Some two hundred picked members from 
eleven countries came prepared through extensive preliminary research 
and local group study to discuss the theme, “Aims and Results of Social 
and Economic Policies in Pacific Countries.”” This volume integrates and 
interprets in skilful fashion the round-table discussions relating to the 
roles played by the United States, Japan, the U.S.S.R., and China; it also 
presents six of the most important “data papers.” Students of political 
science and economics particularly will find this volume, as its predeces- 
sors, a vital source for the understanding of affairs in the Pacific and 
Orient. 

The second volume, by a professor of economics in the University of 
British Columbia, is an essay assessing the significance of the work done 
so far by the Institute of Pacific Relations, in relation to the problem of 
“peaceful change.” It reviews the discussions of the six conferences, the 
informational data papers now numbering many hundreds, and the major 
research projects—dozens of them already published, these ranging 
through such topics as population and migration, communications, land 
utilization, agrarian problems, industrialization, trade and tariffs, stand- 
ards of living, conflicts in the Orient, “native” peoples, education, and the 
adequacy of peace machinery in the Pacific. The author sees the activities 
of the Institute as affording a vital exchange of views and laying bare 
essential facts, hence genuinely contributing toward adjustment of many 
problems that hardly allow of a frontal attack because of their explosive 
political nature. 


FELIx M. KEESING 
University of Hawaii 
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Our Racial and National Minorities. Edited by Francis J. Brown and 
JosEPH SALABEY Rovucek. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. xxi+ 
877. $5.00. 


This compilation adds another volume to the textbook-writing in the 
general field of American immigration. It is the work of thirty-nine con- 
tributors working under the direction of two editors who also contribute 
generously to the content. The book claims to be unique in that it in- 
cludes all immigrant groups, stresses the effect that immigrants have on 
the American culture, analyzes the social problems resulting from the 
presence of immigrants, and gives the solution to the problems. The 
editors are motivated by the desire to decrease racial and social friction; 
they believe that assimilation has failed, and they find a real solution in 
“cultural pluralism.” 

In two introductory chapters minorities are defined in terms of ethno- 
centric and prejudicial attitudes, and the solution of minority problems is 
to change attitudes by showing their false basis. Part II of the volume is 
made up of brief sketches of forty-one national and racial groups in 
America. These are for the most part narrative appreciations covering 
such items as the reasons for emigration, settlement in America, distribu- 
tion in the United States, assimilation and participation in American life, 
and an enumeration of individuals who have made some contribution to 
American life. The chapters of Part III are chiefly given to comment on 
immigrant groups in relation to certain major institutions, and Part IV 
contains the solution. 

E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Race: A Study in Modern Superstition. By JACQUES BARzUN. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. Pp. x+353. $2.50. 


The author explains that this volume was published “to discharge two 
heartfelt obligations’: one to the American Council of Learned Societies 
for subsidizing eighteen months of foreign travel and study; the other to 
share a body of racial facts the possession of which he “felt as a burden and 
a responsibility.” 

In scholarship the book is immature. The author has imperfectly mas- 
tered his own thesis, and his presentation of conflicting doctrine is neither 
adequate nor systematic. But, since the book is designed to show “the 
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general educated reader” “chow equally ill-founded are the commonplace 
and the learned view of race,’”’ one expects something other than a calm 
yresentation of evidence. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


These Foreigners. By WILLIAM SEABROOK. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1938. Pp. 358. $2.50. 

This volume by a successful, popular writer presents his experiences 
and impressions as he visited various immigrant groups in different parts 
of America. The author plainly states that he is not interested in discuss- 
ing the immigration problem in a technical or comprehensive manner. 
The narrative describes actual interviews with representatives of foreign 
groups with no attempts made to conceal identifying information. This 
realistic method of reporting makes interesting reading, but is suitable 
only for a volume in which critical or adverse comments are kept at a 
minimum. The author’s emphasis is upon the contributions made by our 
foreign groups and the remarkable progress they have made toward as- 
similation into American life. The five groups dealt with are the Scan- 
dinavian, Italian, German, Polish, and Russian. 


Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Environment, Race, and Migration. By GriFFItH TAYLorR. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xv+483. $4.00. 

This book, the author states, is “in a sense” a new edition of his 
Environment and Race (1927), but additional material on modern migra- 
tions, especially a large section on the settlement of Canada, have justified 
expanding the title. The new portions made the book somewhat hetero- 
geneous, though there is throughout the common thesis that physical 
environment plays a dominant role in the distribution of humans over the 
earth. Professor Taylor’s viewpoint leads him (p. 460) to conceive geog- 
raphy as the fundamental “correlative science,” linking the “environmen- 
tal sciences” of astronomy, geology, physics, and botany with the “human 
sciences,’ economics, anthropology, etc. If, however, the geographer is to 
assume successfully the role of correlator, he will have to bestir himself a 
great deal more than is done in this book to keep up with the scientific 
fields he wishes to integrate. Actually the sections which comprise the 
revised form of Environment and Race would seem to indicate that at least 
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the anthropologists have been taking a vacation for a decade. Only two 
or three sources later than 1926 are cited, while a reference of 1923 is still 
called recent (p. 106). The definitive works of Hooton, Buxton, and 
others in the racial field are unmentioned. The author’s ‘“migration-zone 
theory of racial evolution” is reiterated without awareness of the shat- 
tering effects of genetic research upon the older ideas concerning unit 
races. His brief and thin comments on miscegenation have no reference 
beyond 1925. His anthropometric (he calls them ‘‘ethnological’’) criteria 
include no mention of blood groupings. His regional surveys are in some 
instances real museum pieces; for example, the material and references on 
Polynesia give no hint that intensive work has been carried on by Bishop 
Museum and other scientists for seventeen years in this area. Sociologists 
will be interested in his adoption of the term “cult” to signify a culture. 
When, however, the critic has had his say, the fact remains that the 
geographic approach used in the book and its dozens of sketch maps can 
be exceedingly helpful to the discriminating teacher and student. Fur- 
thermore, anyone who has the courage to try himself out on comprehen- 
sive integrative hypotheses, setting up so to speak a target for the - 
specialists to shoot at, deserves some bouquets along with the brickbats. 


M. KEEsSING 
University of Hawaii 


Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom. By MELVILLE J. HER- 
skovits. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938. Vol I: Pp. xxi+ 402; Vol. 
II: Pp. xiv+407. $12. 

This work takes its place among the major ethnographic monographs. 
It is based on six months of field work by Dr. and Mrs. Herskovits, and 
on a study of the relevant published literature. Its value and depend- 
ability are enhanced by the author’s long study of Negro peoples. The 
illustrations are abundant, well selected, and admirably reproduced. 
There is a good index and a bibliography. 

The treatment is a straightforward, topical description of the culture. 
The author assembled his facts with reference to no special questions as to 
the nature of social behavior or of society. The work “‘aims at extending 
our knowledge of primitive life in general, and of the culture... . de- 
scribed in particular. In addition, it is intended to provide material for 
those students of New World Negro culture who wish to know more fully 
the mode of life of the peoples from whom were drawn the ancestors of the 
Negroes who today inhabit the Americas.” These objectives are amply 
realized. 
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In a brief review one can do little more than call attention to one con- 
sideration out of many to which the materials here published are relevant. 
The Dahomeans are interesting as an indigenous, non-European group 
with some of the features of civilized, rather than primitive, societies. 
The society comprised perhaps a quarter of a million people; the capital, 
Abomey, was a city of tens of thousands of inhabitants. The city dwellers 
looked down on the rural dwellers. The division of labor was extraordina- 
rily specialized, and the governmental institutions very complex. A census 
was taken under the native monarchy. There were important markets, 
and money. On the other hand, the religion and magical life strongly rep- 
resented the sacred element in society, and the clan system was strong. 
In such a society how freely did Maine’s “Rule of the Market” apply? 
The matter is not fully dealt with, but apparently there were important 
limitations on a freely competitive price, at least in the case of many 


commodities. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


_. Man and Culture. By CLARK WissLerR. 6th ed. New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell Co., 1938. Pp. xi+365. $2.75. 

This well-known book is almost unchanged from the first printing in 
1923 except that the last twenty-four pages, dealing chiefly with the rela- 
tions of culture to population, have been re-written. This section now 
points out some of the ways in which culture affects the numbers and sex 
or age distribution of a population, but always within limits biologically 
fixed. The conclusion of the work is also re-written; before it had a 
eugenic trend, and spoke of the Nordics as the immediate hope of the 
world; now the author says little on these subjects but instead stresses the 
importance of the study of culture for social control. Students of what 
Sumner called crescive institutions may not accept Dr. Wissler’s state- 
ments in these concluding paragraphs, that advance in culture and 
civilization came when man “reflected”” upon what he was doing and 
what he could do to improve it. ‘““‘There soon came a time”’ (to quote one 
passage) “when he reflected upon the fact that he herded together, or 
perhaps that he could herd still more and thus increase his security and 
broaden his life. Out of these reflections, bit by bit, came tribal organiza- 
tions with all the fundamental functions of government.” 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 
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I Fattori biologici dell’ordinamento sociale. By Ltv1o Livi. Padova: Casa 
Editrice Dott. (Antonio Milani), 1937. Pp. 302. L. 35. 


The author of this monograph contends that societal forms should be 
considered as consequences of the biological characteristics of the various 
species. Human society cannot be understood unless it is viewed and 
studied in the light of man’s unique biological characteristics which in- 
fluence the development of human social forms. In discussing these unique 
characteristics, Livi concludes that the following are important: the life- 
span, the physical growth span, fertility, sex differentiation, the length of 
the period of gestation, and the biological characteristics of the newborn. 
These natural factors have been basic in the formation of permanent 
monogamous families and well-integrated hierarchical social groups. Such 
forms of human association are therefore the natural consequences of 
man’s biological inheritance. The author then goes on to point out that 
Italy’s demographic policy rests upon these unique human biological 
characteristics and must therefore be considered as being of universal 
value. 


D. MONACHESI 
Universily of Minnesota 


Cooperation or Coercion? By L. P. Jacks. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1938. Pp. xxvii+153. $2.00. 

Wide cleavages of opinion have developed in current discussions over 
the alternative paths of isolation, alliances, and collective security. Even 
those who believe most in the co-operative principles underlying the col- 
lective security system of the League of Nations are divided in their ad- 
vice concerning the next step in rebuilding an international community 
based upon peace. Among these is L. P. Jacks, who argues that the prime 
essential for reviving the League is the removal of the sanctions clause 
and of all possibility that force will be used in the name of the League. 
He urges that the League of Nations devote its energies to co-operation 
on those matters on which nations most obviously will co-operate and 
leave to alliances outside the League the task of uniting nations for mili- 
tary action. He hopes that with the expansion of co-operation there will 
be a contraction of military efforts. 

Part I of this volume is devoted to a critical but sympathetic examina- 
tion of the philosophy and the record of the League of Nations. Strangely 
lacking from this appraisal is any mention of the most obvious fact of 
post-war history, namely, that the breakdown of the Geneva machinery 
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after 1929 was primarily due to the economic chaos attending the world- 
wide depression. 

The writer ignores the fact that from 1921 to about 1929 the leading 
nations followed at the same time policies of political co-operation and of 
economic warfare. The international insecurity of the 1930’s is the con- 
sequence of those conflicting policies. Mr. Jacks, however, attributes the 
failures of the League since 1931 to its structure, and, particularly, to the 
presence of Article XVI. 

Again, he overlooks the fact that the policies of economic nationalism 
followed by nearly all the nations were causes also of the failure of the 
League’s many efforts at international economic co-operation. How great 
the League’s efforts were in this direction is apparently not known to 
Mr. Jacks. 

His plan of co-operation, outlined in Part II, is that nations undertake 
a proportionate cut in their armament-building programs and use the 
savings toward creating an “international fund” for ‘promoting and 
financing economic cooperation on definite lines.”” The “definite lines” 
are to include stabilization of currencies, lowering of tariff barriers, dis- 
tribution of raw materials, promotion of international social services, and 
assistance for nations afflicted by natural calamities. Actually, the failure 
to get these things done before has not been due to want of the idea or to 
lack of effort on the part of the League of Nations. Pressure groups with- 
in nations have caused the national welfare to be sold out for the good of 
immediate individual gains. The domination of the idea of war economy 
over welfare economy has divorced international trade from ideas of wel- 
fare based upon rising standards of living. Unless, therefore, some evi- 
dence can be given by the author that these forces will be less potent in the 
immediate future, there is no reason to assume that in this proposal alone 
will be found any more successful step toward achieving world-peace. 
Moreover, so long as the author is willing to allow the use of military co- 
ercion to go uncontrolled by the international community, there is no 
reason for any nation to forego the temporary benefits of policies of eco- 
nomic nationalism. Finally, what prospect is there that countries whose 
success in world-politics today seems to depend upon armaments and 
regimented foreign trade will be willing freely to give up these essentials 
of their foreign policy? 

There is no doubt that the establishment of peace today involves a 
consideration of a multitude of factors, including armaments, currency 
stabilization, and reduction of trade barriers, and that simple reliance 
upon force, even if used in the name of the international community, is 
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not enough. However, is there any evidence at all that at this juncture of 
world-affairs we can hope to re-establish prosperity and peace through 
international trade without also organizing physical force under an inter- 
national community—no matter how inadequate—based upon law? 


WALTER H. C. LAveEs 
University of Chicago 


Liberalism and Social Action. By JoHN DEWEY. (Page-Barbour Lectures.) 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. vili+93. $1.50. 


This prolegomenon to a “‘program for renascent liberalism” is essen- 
tially an attempt to justify the current use of the word “‘liberal”’ in a “‘radi- 
cal” sense. “Earlier liberalism regarded the separate and competing eco- 
nomic action of individuals as the means to social well-being as the end. 
We must reverse the perspective and see that socialized economy is the 
means of free individual development as the end” (p. 90). Socialism thus 
appears to be a modernized form of nineteenth-century liberalism. Two 
main arguments are advanced by the eminent philosopher to support this 
contention according to which Leon Trotzky might be as good a “‘liberal”’ 
at present as Adam Smith was in his day. 

First, he argues (chap.’i) that liberalism has undergone several trans- 
formations and that its meaning was in each period “adapted to contem- 
porary conditions,” thus providing each time “the doctrine needed by 
those who controlled the economic system.” Liberty means liberation 
from oppression, and oppression changes from century to century. Of 
course, this formal argument by reference to alleged historical necessities 
could be, and more than occasionally has been, used as a justification for 
antiliberal movements. If historical “conditions” and “needs”’ (i.e., for 
success) are the supreme standard by which to justify one’s liberalism, 
then, of course, Machiavelli and Hitler may be great liberals. As a matter 
of fact, the latter actually claims to have “liberated” the Germans from 
oppression; so also do Stalin and Mussolini. How is it possible to com- 
bine this unethical historicism with Professor Dewey’s own emphasis on 
the “enduring values for which earlier liberalism stood,”’ such as “‘liberty”’ 
of the individual? 

The answer is his second argument—that liberty was misinterpreted 
by the earlier liberals. They did not appreciate that economic equality is 
essential for liberty and “fell back upon the natural inequalities of indi- 
viduals,” instead of realizing the necessity of their “genuine liberation.” 
They emphasized the rule of psychological laws governing the individual 
and overlooked the fact that intelligence itself and all its products are due 
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to collective action and to association rather than to the individual. 
Again, Professor Dewey does not seem to have as much as a suspicion 
that this line of thought almost verbatim follows the famous totalitarian 
thesis of the “atomistic” character of liberal society—a thesis which 
underlies the fascist and communist postulate to subordinate the individ- 
ual to the state. But the totalitarians are aware of the logical impossibil- 
ity of doing what Dr. Dewey undertakes—namely, of attempting to add 
dignity to a totalitarian philosophy by bringing it over the identical de- 
nominator with the fundamentally opposed social system. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Public Opinion and the Individual. By GARDNER Murpuy and REnsIS 
Likert. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. ix+316. $3.00. 


This valuable monograph contains the results of a survey made to de- 
termine the origin and development of attitudes of college students re- 
garding internationalism, imperialism, the Negro, and the economic order. 
The survey was begun in December, 1929. The authors employed scales 
for measuring attitudes and supplemented these measurements with a 
study of a number of background factors that were believed to be basic 
in the development of attitudes. This phase of the research was followed 
by an intensive study of the personal characteristics of a small group of 
students in order to check further the results obtained by the employment 
of scales. This part of the work was further elaborated by the collection 
of autobiographies, four of which are reproduced in full in the book. A 
comparison of the data assembled in these autobiographies with the scores 
achieved by these same individuals on the four attitude scales indicated 
that in general attitudes could be predicted. 

Approximately five years after the first study had been made the au- 
thors retested a number of the students and discovered that in general the 
attitudes of those tested had tended toward radicalism. This shift, the 
authors cautiously conclude, may have been the result of a better and 
wider acquaintance on the part of those tested with the political and eco- 
nomic problems of the day. 

Drs. Murphy and Likert have made a significant contribution to the 
field of attitude study, and they have, in addition, indicated a number of 
new fields of research that should be cultivated in the near future. 


D. MONACHESI 
University of Minnesota 
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Introduction @ la sociologie. By ANDRE DE Mapay. Paris: Librairie 
Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence; Bibliothéque Sociologique In- 
ternationale, 1938. Pp. 149. 


This slender volume is of an entirely different character from those 
commonly published in the United States under the title ‘Introduction 
to Sociology.” American readers would anticipate its character more ac- 
curately if it had borne some such designation as “‘Prolegomena to Sociol- 
ogy.” Professor Maday has reviewed the conceptions of society and of the 
science of sociology that are set forth or implied in the works of numerous 
predecessors and has stated his own, which are in agreement on the whole 
with those held by leading sociologists in this country today. He presents 
as the foundation of his own social philosophy the “intentionalist”’ con- 
ception of the motives underlying social phenomena, which he expresses 
in three theses: (1) men invariably have an end in view, an intention, 
when they act and create institutions; (2) this end can be idealistic (al- 
truistic) or materialistic (egoistic); (3) in the choice of means, the action 
of men, individually or in groups, takes place under the strict rule of utili- 
tarianism (materialism). 

American sociologists will find little that is new to them, but some ideas 
that are well expressed and not too generally grasped, in this book. The 
volume has a complete index of names but lacks a subject index. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Principles of Sociology. By EDWARD ALSworTH Ross. 3d ed. New York: 

Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. xxvi+728. $4.00. 

This edition of Professor Ross’s well-known text follows closely that of 
1930. The division into eleven parts is retained. There are a few changes 
in the location of chapters, some change in chapter titles, and the omis- 
sion of some old and the addition of some new matter. The format af the 
book has been somewhat improved: the lines are reduced from four and 
one-half to four inches-—with a consequent increase in the number of 
pages from 592 to 728—the printing is now on “slick” paper, and the 
covers have been changed from black to red. 

The essential character of the text material remains as before, The 
book is kept interesting, on the one hand, by startling statements, a popu- 
lar style and vocabulary, a rich assortment of concrete and anecdotal 
material, and a wealth of naive and common-sense generalization and, on 
the other hand, by avoiding fundamental definition and analysis which 
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make for slow and heavy reading. The superficial character of the book is, 
of course, deliberate and intentional: the author frankly points out that 
adequate discussion “is not my idea of how to make sociology appeal- 
ing.” 
E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Fundamentals of Sociology. By Louts A. BoOETTIGER. New York: Ronald 

Press Co., 1938. Pp. xiilit+752. $4.00. 

This volume is offered as a systematic text. Since the various social and 
institutional problems are aspects of a particular culture and can be 
treated and solved only through an accurate understanding which, in 
turn, depends upon an understanding of the historic events which deter- 
mined their form and nature, the basic facts of sociology can be made in- 
telligible to the student only by giving consideration to the great historical 
movements. In harmony with this position, the text is given a very 
“definite historical perspective.” It is, however, something more as well 
as something less than a philosophy of history. 

The volume is organized into four parts. Part I, “Introduction,” has a 
preliminary discussion of the content of sociology, a chapter on ‘The 
Cultural Cycle,” and a discussion of various human biases. Part II, on 
“The Social Process,” discusses some fifteen fundamental processes ar- 
ranged, for the most part, as opposing pairs: invention and imitation, 
conflict and co-operation, individualization and socialization, superordina- 
tion and subordination, incentive and deterrence, association and dissocia- 
tion, competition and regulation, and social integration. In Part ITI, ““Hu- 
man Traits and the Social Process,”’ attention is given to human heredity, 
racial traits, and other aspects of the original nature in relation to and in 
determination of cultural phenomena and personal behavior. Part IV, 
“Social Structures,”’ treats certain aspects of collective behavior, certain 
social problems as poverty and relief and crime and punishment, and 
other matters such as population movements, religion and science, mar- 
riage and the family, and politics and the state. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Persons and Periods: Studies. By G. D. H. Cote. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. viit+333. $3.75. 
This book is in no sense a history of English social thought in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It does not pretend to be. It is only 
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a collection of essays written by the author at various times and in the 
main already vublished in various periodicals. It omits the most sig- 
nificant names in English social philosophy in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, such as Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, 
Malthus, Herbert Spencer, and all the rest. It is a series of readable and 
significant essays upon those who are generally regarded as minor writers, 
beginning with Daniel Defoe and ending with William Morris, Henry 
Ford, and the Webbs. It also has significant chapters upon Rousseau and 
Marx. 

There is little or no connection between these essays. The different 
thinkers are not presented as so many manifestations of one continuous 
stream of social thought. Nevertheless, the book is valuable in the study 
of social thinking in Great Britain because it presents an interpretation 
of different writers, which is at once sane and readable. This is par- 
ticularly true of the essays on Robert Owen, Rousseau, and Marx. The 
book is therefore valuable for reference in the study of these thinkers. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
Duke University 


Etude critique sur la sociologie de Herbert Spencer. By E. DIACONIDE. 
Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1938. Pp. 
vili+ 375. 

The influence of Herbert Spencer on the development of sociology 
down to the present time has, of course, been enormous; it should not be 
difficult to show that there is still a great deal in current sociological 
thought that is unmistakably Spencerian in origin. Whether this is a suff- 
cient reason for the publication, in our time, of further critical studies of 
Spencer’s work is a question which various reputable contemporary soci- 
ologists will probably answer differently. Even if the possible utility of 
further studies of the sociology of Spencer be conceded, one may still 
doubt the value of one more extended summary of Spencer’s sociological 
ideas. In his Critical Study of the Sociology of Herbert Spencer, M. Diaco- 
nide has done little more than this; the “‘critical’”’ portion of the book con- 
sists simply of brief remarks incorporated in the text and in occasional 
footnotes, plus an excellent concluding chapter of twenty-four pages. 
The author’s critical judgment of the sociology of Spencer is substantially 
that generally held; however, he has made some interesting remarks con- 
cerning the relation of Spencer’s sociological theories to the life of his time, 
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his social standing, and the peculiarities of his early life. Diaconide in- 
corporates in his conclusion the following remarkable thesis: ‘Sociology 
properly so-called will be neither more nor less than the history of sociolog- 
ical doctrines, of social systems, put forth up to this day, carefully exam- 
ined, and presented chronologically in a critical spirit, but without a word 
of apologetics.” 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Abbé du Bos—His Advocacy of the Theory of Climate: A Precursor 
of Johann Gottfried Herder. By ARMIN HAJMAN KOLLER. Champaign, 
Ill.: Garrard Press, 1937. Pp. vi+128. $1.75. 


Joseph de Maistre and Giambattista Vico: Italian Roots of De Maistre’s 
Political Culture. By G1tanturco. Columbia University Ph.D. 
thesis. Privately printed, 1937. Pp. x+240. 


These two modest volumes are contributions to the history of ideas 
primarily and only somewhat remotely to the literature of sociology. 
Their authors have added something by scholarly investigation to our 
readily available resources for the study of the intellectual history of west- 
ern Europe during the brilliant period that dates from the early eighteenth 
into the nineteenth century. From the standpoint of the student of the 
development of sociology, the outstanding names of the period include 
those of Vico, whose Scienza nuova first appeared in 1725; Montesquieu, 
who published the Spirit of the Laws in 1748; and Herder, pioneer writer 
on the philosophy of history, whose Jdeen first appeared serially 1784- 
1891. A notable feature of the work of Montesquieu and Herder was their 
emphasis on environmental, and particularly climatic, influences on man 
and society. Dr. Koller, who is assistant professor of German in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has marshaled evidence from Du Bos’s Réflexions 
critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture, first published in 1719, to show 
that in this emphasis he anticipated and influenced the other two better- 
known writers, though much of Du Bos’s analysis of climatic influences 
seems quite fantastic from the standpoint of modern science. 

Gianturco, who teaches French, Spanish, and Italian literature at 
Catholic University, presents in a Columbia University thesis an able re- 
view of the political theory of De Maistre, who was an outstanding and 
capable opponent of the eighteenth-century antimonarchists, with espe- 
cial reference to the influence of Vico on De Maistre. Although character- 
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ized by a monarchist, traditionalist, and ecclesiastical bias, De Maistre’s 
reasoning is of considerable interest to modern sociologists. 

Both books are unfortunately lacking in indexes; Gianturco has, how- 
ever, supplemented his study with an elaborate bibliography. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


The Politicos, 1865-1896. By MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1938. Pp. ix+760. $4.50. 


Mr. Josephson tells his shabby story as well as can be expected. It is 
a dull, drab tale of partisan humbug, chicanery, and corruption—Ameri- 
can politics during the last third of the last century. All the poor, moth- 
eaten puppets are exhibited once more—from Ben Butler, Zach Chandler, 
and Roscoe Conkling down to Ben Tillman, Matt Quay, and William 
Jennings Bryan. Their fantastic promises before elections and their eva- 
sive treacheries after elections are recited seriatim. It is impossible for the 
author to make as good a story about these miserable marionettes as he 
did about “The Robber Barons” who used them as tools. The fat tome 
is in three sections: ““The Reign of the Spoilsmen,” “The Reformers,” 
and “The Uprising of the Nineties.”’ It shows, clearly enough, how the 
techniques of political control changed in accord with the changes in the 
underlying economic forces. The mouthings, or even the sincere ideas, of 
the politicians are seen to have been almost without effect upon the course 
of events. The point of the book is an old one, illustrated in the life of 
every demogogue—the paradox of the tactics of ideology. 

LyFrorD P. EDWARDS 
Bard College 
Columbia University 


The Life of J. H. Stuckenberg, Theologian, Philosopher, Sociologist, Friend 
of Humanity. By Joun O. Evyen. Minneapolis: L. F. Church Pub- 
lishing Co., 1938. Pp. 535. $2.50. 

This is the first adequate account of Stuckenberg’s life and the most 
extensive analysis of his theories yet published in this country. The socio- 
logical is the least emphasized of the three theoretical aspects of his teach- 
ings and is less full than that given in Posada’s Sociologia general. The 
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treatment is narrative rather than systematic. The account as a whole 
will help to fill a gap much felt regarding the personality and lifework of 
this early American sociologist. The author was an intimate friend of the 
Stuckenberg family. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Theory and Art of Mysticism. By RADAHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. London, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xvi+ 308. 
$5.50. 

Although the author asserts in his Preface that mysticism implicates a 
sociology, this book is by no means a treatise in sociology; it is a straight- 
forward inquiry into mysticism as such and its varieties, written from the 
standpoint of one who is a reputable sociologist in his own right, but who 
is also obviously deeply appreciative of the values of mystical practices 
and experiences. Mukerjee makes it abundantly clear throughout the 
volume that mysticism is concerned primarily with individuals. To be 
sure, some cults of mysticism have emphasized service to one’s fellow-men, 
though by no means all forms of mysticism have done so; and it is also true 
that mysticism characteristically seeks to identify the individual with a 
larger reality, but this larger reality is “something which is above and 
beyond human society’’; and the mystic seeks to apprehend it by methods 
which are quite different from the social scientist’s search for truth. So- 
cial science, properly understood, yields no conclusions which contradict 
categorically all the conceptions of mysticism; rather, the two operate in 
different universes of discourse. 

Mysticism is a phenomenon of some prevalence and importance in the 
actual world of experience which sociology is seeking to describe, and so far 
as may be, to understand. The sociologist must therefore strive to take it 
into account in his own inquiries, but this is a difficult undertaking. When 
the attempt is made to study mystical phenomena from the standpoint 
of science, they prove to be extremely elusive. This carefully written 
treatise will doubtless be of some assistance to sociologists who find it de- 
sirable for their own purposes to gain some comprehension of mystical 
phenomena. As mighi be expected, it is concerned mainly with the mysti- 
cisms of the Orient, though the author has not neglected to indicate the 
parallels in Western Christianity, and passing mention is made of a few 
mystical features of savage religions. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Bertrand Russell, the distinguished English 
philosopher, visiting professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the autumn and winter 
quarters, recently addressed a dinner meeting 
of the Sociology Club of the University. The 
substance of this address appears in the article, 
“The Role of the Intellectual in the Modern 
World.” 


Following closely upon Thorsten Sellin’s 
“Culture Conflict and Crime,” which recently 
appeared in the Journal,t Read Bain, sociologist 
of Miami University, in his article, “Cultural 
Integration and Social Conflict,” proposes that 
research upon social conflict be oriented from 
descriptions of concrete situations of cultural 
integration. Dr. Bain is editor of the American 
Sociological Review. 


The article by M. R. Davie and Ruby J. 
Reeves on “Propinquity of Residence before 
Marriage” carries forward with data from New 
Haven, Connecticut, the analysis of propinquity 
as a factor in marriage reported for Phila- 
delphia couples by J. S. Bossard.? Dr. Davie is 
professor of sociology at Yale University and 
author of several works, including Problems of 
City Life and World Immigration. Miss Reeves, 
Texas State College for Women, wrote her 
Master’s thesis on the subject, “Marriage Folk- 
ways as Revealed by a Study of Marriage 
Licenses in New Haven, Connecticut.” 


In his article, ‘“The Time-Interval between 
Marriage of the Parents and the Birth of Their 
First Child,” Harold T. Christensen gives a 
preliminary report on the basis of 1,670 mar- 
riage cases of the factors associated with the 
phenomena of child-spacing. Mr. Christensen 
is an instructor in sociology, Brigham Young 
University. 


The memoranda on the social effects of the 
depression, published under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council, show how in- 
adequate was the recording of the impact of the 
depression upon our society and its institutions. 
A large number of monographic studies such as 
the article by Laetitia M. Conard, “Some Dif- 
ferential Effects of the Depression on the 
Families of Laborers, Farmers, and the Business 
Class,” published in this issue, would provide 
the data needed for more adequate description 
and analysis of the effects of a major economic 
crisis. Miss Conard is lecturer in sociology, 
Grinnell College. 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLIV, No. 1 
(July, 1938), 97-103. 
2 “Residential Propinquity as a Factor in Mar- 


riage Selection,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVIII (September, 1932), 219-24. 


34,864 cases of mental disorder ad- 
mitted to state hospitals and private 
sanitariums during a 13-year period 
constitute the basic data for this eco- 
logical study which shows certain 
distinct relationships between types 
of mental disorders and types of 
local communities in a large city. 


MENTAL DISORDERS 
IN URBAN AREAS 


An Ecological Study of Schizophrenia 
and Other Psychoses 


By Rosert E. L. Faris AND 
H. WARREN DUNHAM 


Here nine different t~pes of mental disorder 
are studied for the first time by the method 
which has added to our knowledge of other 
forms of social pathology, such as juvenile 
delinquency and crime. Major emphasis has 
been placed on the study of schizophrenic 
psychosis. 


Ecological and statistical data pre- 
sented in a series of 34 maps and 96 
tables show the differential distribu- 
tion of the types of mental disorder— 
schizophrenia, manic depressive psy- 
chosis, general paralysis, and alcoholic 
psychosis. 
Offers information to anyone dealing with 
the problem of the disorganized personality, 
the problem of community reorganization, 
and community mental hygiene. Psychia- 
trists and sociologists will find value in the 
basic statistical data relating mental dis- 
order to certain aspects of social life. 


To be published January 3 
270 pages, $2.50 
The University of Chicago Press 
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Now available in the United States 
in two volumes by 


S. MACCOBY 


ENGLISH RADICALISM 
1853-1886 


Dr. Maccoby, in his study of English Radical- 
ism, goes well beyond the accepted “standard 
history,”’ following in the footsteps of the 
Webbs, who have given such admirable stimu- 
lus to historical revaluation. The author's 
previous book on English Radicalism was ac- 
claimed as one of the most original contribu- 
tions so far made to the work of correcting 
older conceptions of nineteenth-century his- 
tory. This new volume deals with a period 
even more in need of historical revision, and 
for such a revision the author is well equipped 
by research. 
432 pages, $5.00 


ENGLISH RADICALISM 
1832-1852 


“The reviewer . . . . wishes to praise the book 
and commend it to students of the period as a 
mine of information. Any scholar will get 
dozens of new slants for his own specialized 
study from the sources referred to in the text 
and bibliography. There are side lights on 
penal transportation; on Malthusian doctrine 
and emigration; on the influence of Robert 
Owen; on cabinet ministers and obscure men; 
on foreign affairs; on radical newspapers and 
periodicals; on church and state. In fact, as the 
author indicated, anti-clerical and disestab- 
lishment feeling ran high at times, and this 
sentiment, in part, accounts for the Oxford 
movement.”’—Frank J. KiincBere, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, in American 
Historical Review. 


462 pages, $5.00 
Published in England by 
GEORGE ALLEN and UNWIN, LTD. 


Agents in the United States 
The University of Chicago Press 


The paper on “Economic Differentials in the 
Probability of Insanity,” by A. J. Jaffe and 
Ethel Shanas, is a report upon one aspect of a 
large-scale Works Progress Administration 
study of the ecology of different types of men- 
tal disorders carried on under the sponsorship 
of the Illinois Psychiatric Research Institute 
and the Social Science Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago. Miss Shanas was 
supervisor of this project, and Mr. Jaffe, at 
present Charles Richmond Henderson Fellow in 
sociology at the University of Chicago, has 
participated in several University and national 
research projects. 


The report on “Nationality and Religious 
Preferences as Reflected in Newspaper Ad- 
vertisements”’ is a section of a research project 
on anti-Semitism. Mr. Severson is assistant 
professor of sociology at Drake University. 


“Prostitutes and Criminal Argots,” by D. 
W. Maurer, seeks to explain why this one under- 
world group has developed a much more limited 
argot vocabulary than that of other criminal 
and semi-criminal professions. Dr. Maurer is 
associate professor of English at the University 
of Louisville. 


The article, “Recent Increases in Marriage 
and Divorce,” by Samuel A. Stouffer and Lyle 
M. Spencer, presents careful estimates of the 
number and rates of marriages and divorces 
in the United States for the years 1933-37, in- 
clusive. Dr. Stouffer is professor of sociology 
at the University of Chicago, and Mr. Spencer 
is director of Sgience Research Associates, a 
new organization de&cribeti if News and Notes 
in this issue.3 


As the Journai-was going to press, a com- 
munication was received from Professor Charles 
A. Ellwood, department of sociology, Duke Uni- 
versity, giving news of the passing of Professor 
William McDougall and a short account of 
Professor McDougall’s career. 


In the March Issue‘ 


War, Economic Motives, and Economic Sym- 


Theology and Education...... Frank H. Knight 


Racial and National Intermarriage 
S. H. Lowrie 


Illegitimacy and the Social Structure 
Kingsley Davis 
Nationality, Origin, and Religious Background 
G. K. Robinson 


3P. 560. 4 Subject to revision. 
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